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DEPARTMENTS OF CORRECTION AND THE SOCIAL 
HYGIENE MOVEMENT 

Miss Katharine B. Davis 
Commissioner of Correction, New York City 

Every year in the City of New York there pass through our 
prisons from 35,000 to 40,000 individuals. At the present moment 
we have in custody nearly 6,000 individuals. Most of these pris- 
oners are confined in institutions where they are sentenced for 
from a few days to several years. In the Workhouse the sentences 
only go up to six months. In the Penitentiary we do take in 
some long-term prisoners. It is very important for the public 
to know what the effect is of the turning loose upon the com- 
munity each year of this number of men and women. In the 
past I do not think the City of New York has considered very 
much what the effect might be on the sanitary situation. In the 
last year or two we have begun to think of the matter a little 
more seriously. We have found, for example, in the Workhouse, 
that more than half of the prisoners who are sentenced each year 
have been sentenced more than once. The average stay of a 
prisoner in this institution is about forty days. The ratio of 
women to men is about six to eight; that is for every six women 
there are about eight men. The women as a rule get the shorter 
sentences, for they are sentenced for vagrancy, for soliciting, 
prostitution, and the offenses connected therewith — intoxication, 
etc. Some of these women have been sentenced as many as 200 
times. 

The other day a woman came into my office to make a com- 
plaint. She said one of the matrons had called her the "scum of 
the earth," and she didn't think a matron had a right to call a 
prisoner bad names. I said neither did I, and she went on with 
her story telling how the thing happened, and she ended by say- 
ing: "I have been coming to the Workhouse now sixteen years, 
and this is the first time I have ever been taken to the disciplinary 
officer." Just think of a woman who for sixteen years had spent 
the greater part of her life in the Workhouse ! This woman was 
of middle age, badly diseased, and alcoholic. She had no way of 
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earning an honest livelihood because she was in such a physical 
condition that no person would hire her who knew anything about 
her. The only thing that particular woman could do when she 
got out of the Workhouse would be to sell her body for even a 
few cents to get the price of a drink. And that thing goes on 
and on. 

Beginning a year ago, by an arrangement with the Depart- 
ment of Health, a study was begun of the physical condition in 
respect to venereal diseases of the women sentenced to the Work- 
house. This year I have been able to arrange for a further study 
of the men committed to the Workhouse, the Penitentiary, and 
to the Boys' Reformatory on Hart's Island. Dr. McNeil, who 
I believe speaks to you this evening, will, I presume, give you 
some of the results up to date. 

We are finding that more than seventy per cent, of all the 
women who pass through the Workhouse have one or both of 
the specific diseases — more than seventy per cent. ! 

At the State Reformatory for Women at Bedford Hills, we 
have been making a similar study for more than two years, and 
we find there where the young women are between the ages of 
sixteen and thirty, over eighty per cent, (eighty-six per cent, 
out of the last hundred examined) have one or both of these 
venereal diseases. I believe the doctors are finding that the per- 
centage of the diseases among the men prisoners is not so high. 
It is rather a serious proposition when you think that more than 
five thousand women go through the Workhouse every year, and 
that more than seventy per cent, of these are diseased, and that 
the large proportion of them never work for a living but earn 
their livelihood by begging and by soliciting. Those of you who 
know anything about medicine and know anything about the care 
of venereal diseases know that it is not a matter which can be at- 
tended to in a few days or even in a few weeks. 

The question then arises: What is the duty of the public 
toward the persons whom it knows to be diseased and whom it 
knows to be repeated offenders ? We have not reached a point, 
apparently, where we are ready to recognize that for the sake of 
the public as well as for the sake of the individual, these persons 
who are plague-spots and who are spreading disease should be 
taken care of by force if necessary. 

The other day I went over to the Island, went into the Work- 
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house, and was taken into a room which is popularly known as 
"Bums' Room." It is a large room in which from seventy to one 
hundred old women sit every day doing absolutely nothing. Most 
of these old women are over sixty years of age. When I first 
came into the Department I said, "Why in the world are not 
these old women in the City Home?" which is the poorhouse, 
practically, of New York City. They are sentenced for various 
lengths of time. It seems to be a fashion in the courts to sentence 
one of these old women first for three days, then for five days, 
then for twenty days, then for thirty days; then for two, then 
for three, then for six months, and when she has reached the six- 
month limit to go back to the three days ! They repeat the cycle. 
I am having a study made of that now, so that before long I shall 
have some definite figures on this routine of sentence. 

These women don't want to go to the City Home, but ought 
they to have their choice? Some of the judges say that they 
feel sorry for them because they hate so dreadfully to go to the 
City Home, since that practically means permanent incarcera- 
tion. They can't very easily get a pass to go over to New York 
City. If they are in the City Home they have to stay there. In 
the Workhouse, on the contrary, they can look forward to the 
end of their sentence, when they can go over to the city, perhaps 
only for one day, and have a good time. They go over and get 
drunk if they can beg, borrow or steal the price of a drink. So 
naturally they prefer to have this "good time" once in three 
months or once in six months if they can not have a perpetually 
good time. And they plead with the judge, "Don't send me to 
the City Home!" They do everything they can to keep them- 
selves from permanent incarceration. I would like to make an 
arrangement between our Department and the Charities Depart- 
ment whereby when these old women's sentences expire we could 
take them by the hand and lead them to the City Home and 
drop them there. It seems to me a horrible thing to take them 
over to New York and drop them there on the wharf without 
a penny in their pockets, with the absolute certainty that they 
will come back on the next day. One friend of mine said, "Why 
don't you ask Commissioner Kingsbury to give them a drink of 
whiskey once in six months? If they could look forward to 
getting a drink of whiskey as often as that perhaps they would 
be willing to be sent to the City Home rather than to the Work- 
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house." I don't know but what it would make such an addition 
to the appropriation bill that the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment wouldn't consider it, but I have an idea that it would 
save the city money, because you know there is always an ex- 
pense attending the arrest and conviction of even a common 
drunk. But, be that as it may, it seems to me it is a rather 
serious problem for the city to consider, whether the thing we 
are doing is right not only for society but for these women as well," 
in permitting them to serve these repeated short sentences, and 
then go out and between the sentences be plague-spots in the 
community. Hasn't society a right to get some sort of legisla- 
tion which would provide for the permanent custodial care of all 
these women who are diseased and who can not, in the nature of 
things, ever hope to go out and earn an honest livelihood? 
Wouldn't it be fairer to the community and less expensive in 
the end and kinder to the old women if we could do that thing — 
take away the women from this room that I have described as the 
"Bums' Room"? 

Then consider the young women. We have a colored girl over 
in the Workhouse now — a colored girl who is so frightfully 
diseased that no one wants to go within reach of her. I don't 
know how many sentences she has served — over a dozen, at least, 
and she is only twenty-three years of age. Of course, she has 
to be cared for ; but it is a difficult task. She comes over for ten 
days. At the end of ten days, in spite of her horrible condition, 
back she has to go to the city. The other day she was out and 
came back in just twenty- four hours, and when she came back 
she was in such an intoxicated condition that she stripped her- 
self on the boat coming over. The matrons couldn't handle her, 
and it took the captain and the assistant engineer of our steam- 
boat to wrap that woman in a blanket. Have we a right to let 
that woman go back into society? Haven't we some right to in- 
sist on keeping her and women like her until they have been pro- 
nounced safe by the physicians, so that the danger to the public 
is in some degree removed? 

We have an opportunity to study some of the conditions 
which prevail in this large body of prisoners. Recently through 
private funds I have been able to secure the appointment of a 
woman physician to make an investigation of each woman who 
is admitted to the Workhouse. Until the first of June this year 
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that was never done. The internes, young men, looked them ove* 
casually, but had not the time to make a thorough physical ex- 
amination. The result was that diseased women, and young girls 
who perhaps were clean physically, were put into the same cell, 
for owing to overcrowding we are often obliged to shut up six 
women in one cell. Dr. Hubert was appointed in June. She is 
making a careful physical examination of every woman admitted. 
This is in addition to the test by the Board of Health. She is 
getting together a considerable body of statistics, and by the 
end of the year she will have some important data on this matter 
of recommitment, particularly of the diseased women and of 
their condition, so that we can have some idea of how many 
would require to be permanently segregated. 

\ At Bedford we are making a still more careful study of the 
women committed to our care. Through the Bureau of Social 
Hygiene we have established there what we call a laboratory of 
social hygiene, and it has been through the action of the state 
authorities affiliated with the State Reformatory for Women. 
It is being carried on as completely as any laboratory of its kind 
in the country, certainly the best one anywhere in this part of 
the world. We have a separate laboratory building and we have 
a very beautiful reception building, called Elizabeth Fry Hall, 
in which the young women committed to the reformatory stay 
while they are being studied by our scientific staff. We have 
three departments which are, of course, working . together on 
each case: We have our sociological department, our medical 
department and our psychological department. When any young 
woman now is committed to Bedford we can have charge of her 
for three years ; that is, she can stay in the institution or out of 
the institution, but up to the end of three years she is under our 
jurisdiction. This gives us the opportunity to follow up her 
career, to prescribe for her and carry out a prescribed treat- 
ment, and to see how far our original diagnosis holds good in 
practice, which is a very important thing just at the present 
state of this kind of study. We begin when the girl comes to the 
institution by getting her sociological history. Then our field 
workers visit her family, find out what her environment has been, 
see her school teacher, see her employer, get all the background 
we can on the sociological side — of heredity, environment, train- 
ing. On the medical side we find out if there are any particular 
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physical conditions which have made her what she is, whether 
there are any abnormalities or peculiarities of body, anything 
that can be cured ; whether there are any abnormal mental states. 
In the department of psychology we make a study of the mental 
capacity of each woman, how far she has developed mentally up 
to the present time, what the probabilities are of further develop- 
ment, and what kind of training she should receive to develop 
such faculties as she has up to the maximum. 

We have a staff meeting each week where we put together all 
that we have learned from the scientific departments. 

We are finding very interesting things. Of course, we are in 
an experimental stage as yet, but I believe what we are doing in 
this particular laboratory is an example of what we ought, some 
way or other, to do on a larger scale here in our city. We have 
this enormous mass of prisoners passing through our penal in- 
stitutions here in New York every year, and I believe that a way 
ought to be found whereby we may make a careful study of this 
material, looking toward changes in legislation which would be 
more effective in removing from society, for proper lengths of 
time, those who are plague-spots, and so that they may not both 
physically and morally spread contamination to other parts of 
the community. I know there is so much to be done in the City 
Department of Correction, in physical ways, that it may be some 
time before we can persuade the community as to the necessity 
of scientific work. But I am hoping it is not too far distant 
when we will see our way clear to undertake sdmething of the 
same kind of studies in connection with our prisons that we are 
making at the Bedford Reformatory. 
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THE INTEREST OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN 
SOCIAL HYGIENE 

Lee K. Frankel, Ph.D. 
Sixth Vice-President of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

The interest of life insurance companies in the social hygiene 
campaign is evident. Life Insurance fundamentally is a co- 
operative proposition. Individuals have organized themselves 
collectively under any life insurance plan to safeguard each 
other against the hazard of premature death. It is to the in- 
terest of life insurance companies as representatives of masses of 
insured men and women to carefully study the causes which make 
men die earlier than they normally should. i 

The statistics of life insurance companies have shown rather 
clearly that the death rate of individuals afflicted with venereal 
diseases, particularly syphilis, is higher than the average. The 
medico-actuarial mortality investigation, which gives the com- 
bined experience of a number of life insurance companies shows 
that the ratio of actual to expected deaths of syphilitics, thor- 
oughly treated for two years and who for one year were free 
from symptoms, was nevertheless 188 per cent. Florschutz has 
shown from the experience of the Gotha Life Insurance Company 
for the years 1893-1897, that the company had 164 deaths from 
progressive paralysis in that period. Of these 121 or exactly 
three-fourths of the total were less than 50 years old, and 96 
cases or 53 per cent, had been insured less than ten years. The 
duration of insurance was as follows : 

Less than 1 year 5 

1-5 33 

6-10 58 

11-15 39 

16-20 14 

Over 20 15 

Other statistical data is available to demonstrate this point but 

it is not necessary to go further into the discussion at this time. 

On the other hand it seems quite clear from a study of the 

mortality statistics of insurance companies that at the present 

168 
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time the causes of death as given in the records of cities and 
as made by physicians are woefully lacking with respect to 
venereal disease as a cause of death. If the statistics regarding 
social diseases given by Morrow, Keyes, and others are at all 
correct, it is evident that in the compilation of vital statistics 
in the United States, more stress must be laid upon registra- 
tion or recording the so-called social diseases and other sequelae 
as primary causes of death. The tables on page 170 give the 
experience of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in its 
Industrial Department for the year 1913 with a comparison of 
the mortality from similar causes in the registration area of the 
United States in the year 1912. I think it is quite evident that 
the stated percentages of deaths due to certain diseases are alto- 
gether too low. 

If we are to obtain an accurate record in the United States, 
it seems clear that we shall have to follow the same procedure 
with these diseases as has been followed with tuberculosis and 
other infectious diseases, namely : compulsory registration. The 
objections to such a procedure have been voiced time and again 
and some of them have merit. Nevertheless it is to be hoped that 
in our various states some practical plan can be devised which shall 
preserve professional secrecy, under which physicians will be able 
to notify their respective health departments of certain diseases 
which are venereal in origin. 

Such a course will eventually lead up to a more thorough 
registration of mortality from social diseases and be of in- 
estimable value to insurance companies in cooperating with other 
agencies for the prevention of such diseases. 

The interest of insurance companies in the social hygiene 
program may be considered along two lines: 1. The utilitarian 
or practical; 2. The social. From the standpoint of the 
former, it has been necessary for insurance companies as a 
matter of self-preservation to reject in most cases applicants 
for insurance who are known to be suffering from certain dis- 
eases. The reason for this is obvious, if one considers the higher 
mortality in this group as shown by the statistics given above. 
It , is the effort of every well managed insurance company to 
offer its policies at the lowest possible cost. This has only 
been feasible in the past through a process of medical selection 
which excludes the unfit. 
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It may be opportune at this time to introduce a thought 
which as yet has not been given sufficient consideration by life 
insurance companies. It has not been the business of life in- 
surance companies until now to consider the rejected applicant 
from the social standpoint. In fact, it has been a policy of in- 
surance companies for reasons that are obviously practical to 

TABLE I. 
Mortality fbom Syphilis, Gonococcub Infection and theib Probable Sequeljb. 



Causes of Death 


Metropolitan Industrial, 1913 


Registration Area, 1912 




Number of 
Deaths 


Per Cent, of 
Total 


Number of 
Deaths 


Per Cent, of 
Total 


Total deaths — all causes 


104,306 


100.0 


838,251 


100 00 






Syphilis 


520 

28 

163 

510 

78 

289 


0.5 

0.2 
0.5 
0.1 

0.3 


3,941 
219 
1,588 
4,053 
1,045 

1,324 


5 


Gonococcus infection 




Locomotor ataxia 


2 


General paralysis of the insane ..... 
Softening of the brain 


0.5 
1 


Salpingitis and other diseases of the 
female genital organs 


2 







TABLE II. 

MORTALITT FBOM Dl8BASE8 AND CONDITIONS OF THE PUERPERAL STATE. 



Cause of Death 


Metropolitan Industrial, 1913 


Registration Area, 1912 




Number of 
Deaths 


Per Cent, of 
Total 


Number of 
Deaths 


Per Cent, of 
Total 


Total deaths — females 


53,407 


100.00 


379,139 


100.00 






Accidents of pregnancy 


149 
110 
178 
793 

458 

43 

7 


0.1 
0.1 
0.2 
0.8 

0.4 


* 863 
923 
842 

3,905 

2,174 

276 

44 

8 


0.1 


Puerperal hemorrhage 


0.1 


Other accidents of labor 


0.1 


Puerperal septicemia* 


0.5 


Puerperal albuminuria and convul- 


0.3 


Puerperal phlegmasia alba dolens, 

embolus and sudden death 

Following childbirth 




Puerperal diseases of the breast 




Total diseases and conditions of the 


1,738 


1.7 


9,035 


1.1 







* This cause is very generally queried by our Statistical Bureau and a number of cases of 
"Peritonitis," etc., are thus transferred to this title. This explains the apparent difference in the 
per cent, of total when compared with the Registration Area. 
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keep to themselves the medical facts obtained in the examina- 
tion of an applicant. It would seem to me, therefore, highly 
desirable from the standpoint of the campaign for social hygiene 
as well as the various campaigns carried on in the United States 
at present for the prevention of disease, if insurance companies 
could place the valuable information regarding rejected ap- 
plicants at the disposal of these unfortunates. It is more than 
probable that many such individuals knowing of their precarious 
condition would alter their methods of life and endeavor to 
lengthen its span. I can conceive of no more valuable service, 
which might be offered by life insurance companies, for the im- 
provement of the welfare of many citizens, than if they were sys-= 
tematically to communicate with the family physician of the re- 
jected applicant, giving him the diagnosis which has been made 
with the suggestion that he use his influence with his patient toi 
enable him if possible to rid himself of his trouble. The Metro-, 
politan has done this in a limited number of cas.es with a marked 
measure of success. 

The records of life insurance companies show in many in- 
stances where applications, instead of being rejected, have been 
temporarily postponed, that the applicants in question have at 
a later date presented themselves for reexamination and have 
successfully passed it. Such excellent results as these could be 
obtained in much larger number of instances if the plan above 
outlined were systematically carried out. 

Still another opportunity is offered by insurance companies 
to show their interest in the social hygiene movement, namely: 
through the offer which can be made to policyholders entitling 
them to periodic reexaminations. Several of the larger in- 
surance companies have realized the value not only to themselves 
but to their policyholders of such an offer and are conducting 
such reexaminations, either directly or through the machinery 
of the Life Extension Institute, one of whose main functions is 
the conduct of such reexaminations. The statistics of insurance 
companies show quite clearly that the opportunity thus given 
to policyholders is being availed of. The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company first offered this privilege to its ordinary 
policyholders in the fall of 1913, a circular to this effect being 
enclosed in the renewal notices sent to such policyholders. As 
requests for reexamination are received by the company, they 
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are turned over to the Life Extension Institute. We are of 
the impression that year by year as policyholders realize the 
value of this privilege and are free of any suspicion regard- 
ing the motive of the company in offering it, more and more 
will avail themselves of the opportunity which is offered. 

Dr. Fisk, the Medical Director of the Life Extension In- 
stitute, who will discuss this paper, will probably tell ypu of the 
results which have been obtained by the Life Extension Institute 
as a result of reexaminations of this kind. 

The particular value, however, which insurance companies 
may be in the campaign of social hygiene is along educational 
lines. The relation between an insurance company and a policy- 
holder is frequently an intimate one. This is particularly true 
of industrial insurance companies whose agents visit the policy- 
holders weekly and who as a result soon get to be on terms of 
friendship and companionship with the men, women and children, 
who are subject to their weekly visits. I am convinced that 
the educational campaign which has been conducted by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company for a number of years 
along health lines has very definitely established its value. This 
campaign has proven that it is possible to present the basic 
facts regarding health and disease and in particular the care 
and prevention of the latter in such a fashion that even the man 
on the street will become interested and will follow the instruc- 
tion which is given to him. 

The question at issue is this: Can the social hygiene pro- 
gram be similarly popularized; can pamphlets or literature of 
any kind be placed in the hands of the great masses of work- 
ingmen and women in the United States written in a popular 
way and yet not give offense? We have made several attempts 
to have pamphlets of this kind prepared for us to be used 
among our industrial policyholders, but until now have not 
found anything in the literature of the subject that we have 
felt we could use with impunity. The opportunity for 
the Social Hygiene Association is at hand. The preparation 
of literature of the kind I have described is primarily not a 
function of an insurance company. It should, however, be part 
of the activities of an organization such as this. The associa- 
tion may rest assured that whenever literature can be presented 
which will meet the requirements mentioned above, which can be 
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distributed in the average American home without danger and 
which in a dignified, ethical way will present the fundamental 
principles which this association advocates, insurance companies 
generally will be only too glad to cooperate with them and 
utilize the machinery at their disposal for the distribution of 
such literature among the millions of men, women and children 
in the United States, who today are policyholders in the life in- 
surance companies. 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND SOCIAL HYGIENE 

Frank L. Brown 
Joint General Secretary, World's Sunday-School Association 

The Chicago Vice Commission report has this as its last 
word: "Religion and Education alone can correct the greatest 
curse which rests upon mankind today. For this there is a 
mighty work for Agencies and Institutions of righteousness in 
our land." 

It seems strange that in all of the public discussion of sex 
education and the safeguarding of our young people from the 
perils that are involved, through ignorance, or abuse of the sex 
function, there has been practically no reference to the relation 
and possible helpfulness of the Sunday-school as a preventative, 
cooperative and constructive force. 

Information does not infer reformation. Instruction does not 
necessarily issue in reconstruction. To know is not always to 
be or to do. The missing link, the dynamic to make instruction 
effective, in being and conduct, an influence which has thus far 
been left too largely out of account, is the spiritual motive acting 
upon and through the will at the moment of temptation, and 
operating for the conservation of life's powers unstained for God's 
great intent in their use. And no final solution of this vexing 
problem can be hoped for without this combination of instruc- 
tion with a spiritual experience and responsibility, the personal 
influence of the spiritual leader, whether parent, Sunday-school 
teacher, or pastor, and an atmosphere in which character can 
be formed and purposes molded. And it is just here where the 
home and public school so largely fail, and where the Sunday- 
school can be made effective as an agency. 

Some of the reasons for the use of the Sunday-school as such 
an agency are: 

1 In its present plans it touches the whole life from the 
Cradle to Old Age. 

2 It is an educational institution which, in its modern de- 
velopment, excepts no realm of life from its interest. The inter- 
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relation of the physical, social, intellectual and spiritual is so 
intimate that all must be considered in a ministry to the life. 

8 While the Public School loses so large a proportion of 
its pupils at the close of the grammar grades, or the first or 
second year of the High School, the Sunday-school, through 
its organizations, its organized classes, its athletic plans, its 
social pull, is an ideal place for holding its young men and young 
women under the best influence during the years of greatest need 
of guidance. 

4 The intimate relation of the teacher as the friend of and 
example to the scholar furnishes a choice channel for the com- 
munication of sex knowledge to the scholar. The teacher too, 
i« more apt to be made the scholar's confidant than the parent. 

5 The close relation of the Sunday-school to the home 
makes it easily possible to call the parents together for frank 
conferences upon the duty of the parent to the child in this 
matter of sex education. The home's spiritual atmosphere, as 
the largest factor after all, in preserving personal life purity, 
can be dealt with in such gatherings. 

6 The developing of Mothers' Associations in the Sunday- 
school and the enormous growth of organized men's and women's 
Bible classes in recent years is bringing hundreds of thousands 
of parents, yes, several millions of them, into active relation to 
the Sunday-school and, therefore, susceptible to helpful coopera- 
tion in sex education. 

7 The atmosphere of the Sunday-school session and the 
spiritual impression of the lesson and service can be counted 
upon as a toning influence to moral upbuilding. 

8 This moral upbuilding is continued through the active 
week-day program of the modern Sunday-school with its gym- 
nasium, employment department, social rooms and organizational 
activities. These physical activities, especially in gymnasium 
work, give a material opportunity of relating knowledge to 
physical self-control. 

Turning from the local Sunday-school to the organized Sun- 
day-school movement, as an agency to be utilized in carrying 
out an efficient plan for reaching both home and scholar, we have 
some remarkable figures as to the machinery available: 

1 The International Sunday-School Association, represent- 
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ing the Sunday-schools of North America, includes 170,000 Sun- 
day-schools with a membership of over 17,000,000. 

2 The teaching and official force is 1,700,000, about three 
times more Sunday-school than day-school teachers, The vol- 
untary character of this force heightens its influence. 

8 Every state and province is thoroughly organized into 
state or provincial, county, township and city associations, 
directed by a large force of both paid and voluntary workers. 

4 About 20,000 conventions are held annually, and offer an 
ideal opportunity for reaching the officers, teachers, and mem- 
bers of adult classes, with plans for carrying forward wise in- 
struction of the home and scholar in sex hygiene. 

5 The plan of departments in international and state and 
provincial organizations has made possible the organization of 
the Purity Department of the International Association under 
a competent Superintendent, Mr. E. K. Mohr, with a strong 
committee to back him. Mr. Mohr has produced and promoted 
a great quantity of literature in leaflet and book form, has 
organized similar departments in many states, and speaks at 
many gatherings in the interest of this subject. Michigan re- 
ports 29 counties with Purity Superintendents. 

6 At the Annual Institute of Sunday-School Organization 
Leaders at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, the work of the Purity De- 
partment is presented in a daily lecture. 

7 A "White Cross" and a "White Shield" purity pledge is 
promoted by the Department to hold the young people in the 
Sunday-school to clean living, clean thinking and speaking. 

White Cross Pledge 

I promise by the help of God 

(1) To uphold the law of purity as equally binding 

upon men and women. 

(2) To treat all women with respect and endeavor to 

protect them from wrong and degradation. 
(8) To endeavor to put down all indecent language and 

coarse jests. 
(4) To endeavor to spread these principles among my 

companions and friends and to try to help my 

younger brothers. 
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(5) To use every possible means to fulfill the command 
"Keep thyself pure." 

Some of the products on the organized side include a presen- 
tation of this subject by Mr. Mohr to the Philadelphia Sunday- 
school workers, with the result of the creation of a Purity De- 
partment and formation of plans to bring the 721 Sunday-schools 
of Philadelphia into line for the promotion of a white life. 

The Purity Exhibits of this Department at the World's Sun- 
day-School Convention at Zurich, Switzerland, July 1918, and 
the International Sunday-School Convention at Chicago last June, 
created great interest and received much favorable comment. 

The Boston Superintendents' Union, through its Committee 
on Sex Education, issued a letter to all the schools with a sug« 
gestive list of books for use by scholars, teachers and parents. 
The following letter will show how one school in Boston sought 
to bring about the cooperation of the parents. 

Immanuel Walnut Avenue Sunday-School 
Roxbury, Mass. 

To the Parents of the Members of the School. 
Dear Friends: 

Through the courtesy of the Sunday-School Superintendents' 
Union of Boston and vicinity, I am enclosing a list of books which 
have been carefully selected by the Sex Education Committee 
of the Union. I want to recommend these books to you as pre- 
senting this very important subject in a manner which I feel sure 
will appeal to you. ' 

In our Sunday-school we believe that a right understanding 
of sex matters early in life is very important to the boy and girl, 
and has much to do with right development along many lines. 
You probably agree with us that this instruction should be given 
in the home rather than in public. In order to help in some way, 
our school has purchased some of the books mentioned in the list 
and started a Parents' Library where these books can be bor- 
rowed. 

During the Sundays of March the Superintendent or an as- 
sistant will be in the Sunday-school office for fifteen minutes be- 
fore and after the morning church service. You are cordially 
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invited to come in either to examine or borrow the books, or to 
consult about any matters concerning the school. 

Very cordially yours, 
(Signed) Charles M. Adams, 

Superintendent. 
Issued by vote of teachers and officers, 
Feb. 18, 1918. 

In the Sunday-school of which I am Superintendent, which en- 
rolls 1,000 scholars in the teen years, we have for years promoted 
some plans for sex education, such as: 

(a) Occasional talks by a Christian physician to groups of 
the young men, whose teachers were also in attendance — these 
talks being given delicately, scientifically, but spiritually. 

(6) Talks by a lady physician to the girls. 

(c) Talks to the mothers in the Mothers 5 Association. 

(d) The appointment of a committee of wise workers to 
promote the closer relation of home and Sunday-school on these 
matters, and to select helpful books for use by teachers and 
scholars. 

(e) Circulation of certain helpful books by teachers among 
scholars of the class. 

(f) Encouragement of conferences between teachers and 
scholars on life problems; and this problem will have a natural 
setting just here. 

(g) The use of the machinery of the Employment Depart- 
ment which secures 800 positions annually for the young people 
to safeguard them from the moral perils in business. 

In Brooklyn, Dr. George J. Fisher brought together a group 
of school representatives to instruct as to methods for develop- 
ing sane plans of sex education in their schools. 

There is general acknowledgment, I believe, of the great wis- 
dom of promoting sex education in its normal relation to instruc- 
tion as to the physical life, and in its relationship to religous 
character. One of our Brooklyn pastors sees that a Christian 
physician comes to his Confirmation Class annually and instructs 
them as to these matters — an ideal time and under ideal circum- 
stances for the suggestions as to the conservation of the body for 
highest purposes. 
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The character of those promoting sex education and the 
spirit in which it is done are of as great importance as the instruc- 
tion given. It is just here that the Sunday-school is a winning 
force. If we add to this its great organization, its close relation 
to the home, its voluntary character, we have a power to be 
reckoned with in any wise solution of the problem of sex education. 
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BOYS' AND GIRLS' ORGANIZATIONS AND SOCIAL 

HYGIENE 

Luther H. Gulick, M.D. 
President, Camp Fire Girls of America 

Friends, to chart the rocks is necessary, but a chart of rocks 
is not adequate as sailing directions for an ocean liner. To plot 
the dangers and to teach young people about the dangers into 
which they are going is necessary; but it is far more important 
to present sailing directions by which they may reach their 
desired port. In what ways may the lives of young people be so 
guided that the daily relations between boys and girls shall 
constantly be more wholesome and normal? 

It is the direct aim of the Camp Fire Girls to promote social 
relations between boys and girls. The Camp Fire Girls aim to 
act withm their own social radius as hostesses, recognizing the 
fact that woman has always excelled in those qualities which 
depend upon superiority in personal affection. The woman, the 
mother, has always seen the child in a different way from what 
the neighbor has. The mother has seen the bad boy and has seen 
beyond his badness into that thing which to other eyes was as 
yet non-existent; but because of her very vision — a true vision; 
because of her faith and insight the boy has become what she 
believed he was — and there are many, many of us men, how 
large a proportion nobody knows, who owe to our wives who 
have believed in and stuck to us, the fact that we are on our feet 
doing work — believed in us and stuck to us when we were failures, 
when, judged by all of our acts, we were failures. But they 
looked through and beyond. The hostess sees the diffident guest, 
sees how to bring him out, how to establish human relations 
between him and the others. The hostess knows also social usage, 
but knowing social usage does not constitute the hostess. This 
power to apply personal affection so that human beings shall 
come into wholesome relations is the power upon which we build. 
Camp Fire Girls is not a mission to women or to girls. It is 
an organization of young women — and we have something over 
4,500 of them now — of a picked type, and girls who are rela- 
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tively leaders in their community, to serve the community and 
to establish in terms of modern specialized social activity a 
body that shall as definitely take personal affection and apply 
it to their own social environment as the bridge engineer takes 
steel cables and stones and builds the bridge. 

Woman is mother not mainly because of the physical fact 
of motherhood. When we say the word mother today we mean 
primarily the facts about which I have been speaking. We mean 
primarily a relation of affection between mother and daughter, 
or mother and son, or mother and somebody else's daughter. 

The bulk of the activities carried on between young people 
in a large fraction of American communities now consists largely 
of dancing. We regard dancing as an inadequate social diet. 
We believe that by promoting, under the lead of the wise mother 
or the guardian, tramping, candy-pulling, suppers together out 
in the woods, skating, learning about trees, different ways of 
outdoor cooking, and a hundred and one other old-fashioned but 
nevertheless thoroughly interesting things for young people to 
do together, we are charting not the rocks, but the plain, splendid 
ocean across which lie3 the port of life. To bring about fine rela- 
tions between boys and girls in a wholesome mingling is one of 
our main objects. 

I think I speak for our Board of Directors when I say they 
believe that woman has a certain superiority with reference to 
gripping of the hearts of human kind, and of insight in bringing 
about these wholesome relations between people. 

The day when these things can be adequately handled within 
the home has passed. Our children are at school; they are at 
the Sunday-school; they are on the playgrounds; they are on 
the ball field ; they are at the "movie" ; and at each one of these 
they are drinking of the water of social companionship. Social 
relations are no longer established mainly in the home. That is 
the fact, not a theory. Can the affection, which is the central 
fact in the home, be made to dominate the personal relations 
established in the factory, in the store and at the "movies," and 
on the beach as it has in the home? That is the question that 
is ahead of us — all of us. We have demonstrated that the old 
industries of the home— making of furniture, tools, laying of 
floor, making of lamps, making of clothing, shoes, can be trans: 
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planted and has to be transplanted to the community, and we 
have our great factories and stores. 

Man's job stands specialization. If we speak of woman's job 
primarily as the home, in an old-world, historic sense, can woman's 
job stand specialization? Let me speak concretely of a par- 
ticular Camp Fire in Connecticut in illustrating a case: 

In the first Camp Fire report that came in from this Camp 
Fire, I was interested to know that there were fourteen girl 
members and that the guardian had seventeen assistants. I was 
interested and felt a natural masculine curiosity, and I wrote 
back and spoke rather enthusiastically of the work they had done 
* — and they had done a great deal of good work. I ended by say- 
ing that I was much interested in noting that she had seventeen 
assistants, and I much would like to know what they did and how 
ihe got them, and didn't the girls feel rather bored by the seven- 
teen assistants? She wrote back that every girl had brought 
in her mother and they had secured the teacher of physical train- 
ing in the public schools, and the person who did the medical 
examination, and the teacher in nature study as assistants for 
this Camp Fire, and that then they had taken all the home work 
and all the different crafts and divided them up, and each woman 
had undertaken to become a specialist, to know all there was 
^o know that she could get hold of in, let us say, cooking, or the 
paring for things that are not used from one season to another 
season, the local geography, or nature study, to know all about 
the trees and birds in one's locality, and the significance of these 
things in reference to one's immediate locality. No human be- 
ing can know all these things, and yet the children need to know 
something of all of them. 

Now, here were fourteen mothers who restored their own grip 
jupon life and the need of their own girls for them, by being re- 
sponsible for the instruction in some one of these branches of their 
own daughters, and their friends. The girls met in succession in 
their own homes, and when they met in your home they were 
under your charge in reference to your specialty, and so on 
right through. 

There is the application of the principles of specialization 
to social life. Here was the guardian, not taking the place of 
the mother as the center of everything, but acting as the medium 
through which each guardian came in touch with the other 
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guardians of the community group. These mothers soon beganj 
meeting together, by themselves in order to study up the sig- 
nificance of buying, the significance of charge accounts as com- 
pared with cash accounts, and each woman came with her problem 
and said, "I came up against this. What are we going to teach 
the girls about it?" It meant a group of specialists, specialists 
in knowledge as well as in applied affection, cooperating with 
their girls and then in their social relations for the advantage, 
Of -their boy friends— because no wholesome community life can 
come about through the separation of boys and girls. 

; : So the question before us is not mainly can we manufacture 
more goods, nor can we earn more money, nor have cities- that' 
are more free from disease— although we are going to do all those, 
things. The problem before us now is: Gan we make this 
brilliant achievement with reference to a physical world serve the) 
human spirit so that there shall be more affection, more wholesome; 
relations between boys and girls, between girls and ofte* girls*) 
between girls and women? The factory is necessary. Where 
is the social genius who shall see how to bring about in the 
factory conditions whereby it shall be good for the persons still 
to work in a factory? How can society devise modes by which 
social genius and insight shall be given opportunity, as genius 
and insight in the manufacture of great guns and the sending 
of messages across the untracked sea are given opportunity? 
This is the day when we need social insight, social genius and 
devices whereby we may be able to give the social genius op- 
portunity to work, to make streets, and life insurance companies, 
and factories and stores, and all serve the affections, for in the 
affections we live, move and have our being. 

I intended to speak first about our requirements. For a girl 
to become a fire-maker, which takes ordinarily a year, there are 
fourteen necessary accomplishments and twenty elective ones. 
One of the necessary accomplishments we word this way: "To 
know what a girl of your age should know about herself"; 
because we have to deal with girls from twelve to ninety years 
of age. Any girl under ninety-nine is eligible. Now, we cannot 
set a certain definite list of things, because twelve and eighteen 
are very different. The guardian usually comes into very in- 
timate relations with the mothers of the girls, and in a large 
fraction of cases what happens is that a girl brings a note from 
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her mother, that the mother has taught her girl, has talked it 
over with the guardian, and the mother says : "Mary is equipped 
on requirement No. 11," which covers care of the hair, finger- 
nails, stomach, bowels, and feet, and those things which specially 
relate to the life of the girl. We are with this Society absolutely 
in its emphasis upon an intellectual knowledge of the rocks, at 
the same time that we are attempting to formulate constructive 
roads for human affections. 

Now, the other point— -another of our requirements is that 
a girl should know how infant mortality has been reduced in 
one American city. That sounds very simple on its surface, but 
that can be said to any group of girls, or women or men ; whereas, 
if we should say that every girl ought to know how to take care 
of a baby, there are still some who would flush under it; but 
under the aspects of municipal hygiene it is our intention to have 
the girl become specifically acquainted with the personal care 
of the baby. 
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Mrs. Caroline B. Alexander, Probation Officer, Hoboken, 
N. J.: I think what must stand out first of all in our minds after , 
the very extraordinary program that we have enjoyed this after- 
noon is its natural division, first, into the horrible, or frightening 
part of the subject, and secondly, into the more hopeful end 
of it. I think no one could have listened to Dr. Davis, without 
realizing the seriousness of the situation as it must present it- 
self to anyone who has the experience that we have had in New 
Jersey, and that Dr. Davis has had in so much larger measure 
in New York, first with the Reformatory for Women at Bedford, 
of which we have a very small and humble, but I hope, faithful 
copy as far as we can make it, in New Jersey; and also in the 
experience of anyone who has to do with the girls and women 
who pass through the courts and the probation office. It is this : 
the enormous difficulty of reforming or putting back again on 
the path of moral rectitude, and social rectitude, the young 
women who have first made the mistakes which lead them to the 
courts first, and afterwards to the institutions for women or 
girls. This difficulty is very largely complicated when we find 
these girls suffering from the diseases of which we have heard 
this afternoon, because one peculiarity of these diseases is that 
they must in the vast majority of cases be a result of moral 
delinquency. There must be some moral fault or mistake before 
the girl or man is afflicted with these diseases. 

There we see the very sharp distinction between the other 
diseases which prove especially fatal to the human race, such 
as cancer and tuberculosis. Venereal diseases, then, we may take 
for granted in a large majority of cases, come as a result of a 
departure from the moral standard on the part of the afflicted. 
There we are at once confronted with a very distressing com- 
bination — the combination of the physical and the moral trouble 
in those individuals as they come to us. Now, why do they fall 
into these troubles? How can we prevent it? It seems to us 
in our experience with girls and women in New Jersey — and 
of course that falls in line with the experience, so much larger, 
so much better studied, so much more exact, that Dr. Davis can 
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bring to us— that the trouble is largely in the make-up of the 
girl, as that girl must confront the circumstances of her life. 
That, of course, applies to all of us, doesn't it? That each one 
of us must face the circumstances of his or her life with the equip- 
ment for defense which we call character. 

Now, the trouble with these girls, I think, in a very large 
measure, is that the defense is weak and that the attack is very 
strong. The defense is weak because largely of what goes before 
the birth of the girl — the heredity, the weakening of the power 
of resistance which comes from the circumstances of her parents 
or those who have gone before her parents ; the weakening of 
her power of defense on account of the conditions under which 
she must live as a child, the bad housing, the lack of proper 
recreation facilities, and in a large measure, the stupid way in 
which we have been teaching our pupils in the schools, from which 
we are rapidly and, in a most extraordinary way, emerging. 
But we must admit that in the past very stupid mistakes have 
been made in the way of handling the education of our children 
its a preparation for life. 

Then as soon as that girl begins to work, these conditions 
follow her where she must work. She falls in love. These con- 
ditions must follow her under the circumstances in which she must 
choose, or meet the men from whom she must take her lover, 
her husband. They follow her in the dance halls, the dark corners 
of parks, the places where only she can meet the men from whom 
she must choose her mate to whom nature calls her as a natural 
part of her development. All these are serious problems for any 
individual to confront. We know that the vast majority of 
American girls, in every walk of life, meet these conditions 
triumphantly. They come out from them stronger and better, 
and more admirable in every way. But there are a certain mmv 
ber particularly handicapped either physically, mentally or 
temperamentally who cannot stand the shock, the strain, th^ 
difficulties of the situation. And it is those girls who go under. 
That make£ the great difficulty, because we have the charac 1 - 
ter which cannot be changed by probation in the small amount 
ftf contact which the probation officer is able to have with the 
'girls Under her charge. It is very difficult to change even in 
institutions where we have girls under our charge twenty-fotir 
<hours of the day, so as to fit them to rigain take their places 
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in the community, because, of course, that is the one test. Any- 
body can behave if he or she is locked up in a cell. It is onlyi 
when the test of liberty comes that we can tell whether the girl's 
character can stand it, and I think what Dr. Davis said is soi 
tremendously true, that we are going to find that there are going, 
to be a certain number of individuals who must be permanently: 
segregated for the sake of the community. Some day we shall' 
confine always a certain number of girls, the small number who; 
are what the books call congenital prostitutes, whom it would: 
never be safe to let at large. But they will, I believe, be a very 
small minority. 

Now, the rest of the girls have got to be treated so that it 
is once more safe to let them be at large and take their places 
in life. We are trying in our small institution in New Jersey 
to do this in as large a measure as we possibly can, by the ap- 
plication of liberty. We have women there who have spent nine, 
ten, twelve years in state prison whom we transfer from the state 
prison to our reformatory, and within two or three days they 
are working just exactly as any farmer's wife, in her rather 
plain and simple way, would be carrying out her daily tasks. We 
find that liberty is the very best tonic for these women. 

Let me say I thought that the last part of the program was so 
wonderfully interesting in bringing out the possibilities of hope. 
I think we all feel that there are influences which are going to 
aid in preventing the bad conditions which I tried to sketch very 
briefly of the girl and her surroundings. It can only be, I think, 
through such a strong motive as religion could bring into the lives 
of these girls that we can expect permanently and truly, steady 
fastly and strongly, to keep them from everything which tends 
to drag them from the right path. 

Eugene Lyman Fisk, M.D., Director of Hygiene, Life Ex- 
tension Institute, Inc.: Dr. Frankel has well expressed the pos- 
sible ways in which life insurance companies can cooperate in the 
social hygiene movement, also the. necessary limitations of such 
activities. 

It is regrettable, as he' states, thai we have no available 
statistics that can positively inform us of the prevalence of 
syphilis, either in the general population or among insured 
groups. Nevertheless, I do not think we should discard existing 
statistics as absolutely without significance. 
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Among the life insurance risks thus far examined by the 
Life Extension Institute, a history of syphilis was elicited in 
only 86/100 of 1 per cent, and of gonorrhoea in only 87/100 of 
1 per cent, a total of 128/100 of 1 per cent, from venereal in- 
fection, which is close to the figures given by Dr. Frankel for 
those examined by the Institute for his company. The fact that 
56 per cent, of those examined were found sufficiently impaired 
to be referred to physicians for attention is an evidence that 
these risks were subject to a critical study, although the Was- 
sermann test was only applied in a few cases. 

Among the individual subscribers and the commercial groups 
examined by the Institute, the percentage for syphilis was .0088 ; 
for gonorrhoea .0124, a total of .0212 for the venereal infections. 
Dr. Harry E. Mock, of the Sears, Roebuck Co., reports that out 
of 666 individuals examined for employment, 7 cases (1 per cent.) 
of venereal infection were found. 

In view of the alleged widespread prevalence of these infec- 
tions, such extremely low percentages seem impossible, yet they 
derive some support from the mortality statistics. The Medico- 
Actuarial investigation, comprising the experience of 43 American 
companies over a period of 23 years, showed that the deaths from 
locomotor ataxia, general paralysis of the insane and softening 
©f the brain, constitute in all 1.7 per cent, of the total deaths, 
figures which are fairly consistent with the proportion of in- 
dividuals with a syphilitic history among life insurance risks 
examined D3 T the Institute. 

While the factor of concealment enters into such statistics, 
it is less operative than among life insurance applicants, be- 
cause those examined by the Institute come up voluntarily for 
examination, eager to know their actual condition, far more 
frank in their statements than life insurance applicants who 
desire to avoid rejection. 

Of course it is well known that many deaths from arterio- 
sclerosis, heart disease and other chronic affections, are primarily 
caused by syphilis, but as Dr. Frankel has well stated, until 
there is compulsory registration for venereal infection and 
gonorrheal infection, it will be impossible accurately to establish 
the incidence of these infections, or to trace their influence in 
the causation of chronic disease. 

It is an interesting fact that among 1686 individuals other 
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than life insurance risks examined by the home office staff of the 
Institute, 13 per cent, were found suffering from arterio-sclerosis, 
although the average age was only 37. The Wassermann test 
was applied in but a few of these cases, and the other methods 
of diagnosis elicited a history of syphilis in only two and 
gonorrhoea in only four members of this group. How many of 
these individuals actually suppressed a history of syphilis, it is 
impossible to estimate, but by determining the circulatory affec- 
tions, we are able to refer these cases for medical treatment and 
supervision, and it is more than probable that in the course of 
such treatment and supervision venereal history could be finally 
elicited. 

In this way, the periodic health examinations, as suggested 
by Dr. Frankel, will safeguard against the encroachment of the 
social diseases, even though the Wassermann test be applied only 
in special cases. 

It has been suggested that life insurance companies require 
all applicants for insurance to undergo the Wassermann test. 
This would be an almost impossible requirement at the present 
time. It would add greatly to the cost of insurance, even though 
it were practicable to secure such tests by the average examiner. 
More accurate information regarding the prevalence of syphilis, 
and more convincing evidence that it is a sufficiently important 
cause of death, to justify the expense, is required; otherwise, 
the expense of detecting and preventing mortality from this one 
rather rare condition will at least equal the expense now assumed 
by companies taking the Life Extension service for the detection 
and prevention of all classes of disease. In special cases the 
Wassermann is now called for occasionally by insurance com- 
panies and by subscribers to our service, but there are serious 
obstacles to its widespread application as a business measure. 

If syphilis is actually as prevalent as some would have us 
believe, the mortality from such affections as locomotor ataxia 
and general paralysis should be higher, the experience of the 
Gotha Insurance Companies, over a period of 52 years, showing 
such affections to be the principal causes of death at ages 36 to 
50. There is no disposition to conceal these causes of death, 
and it is probable that in the Census statistics*, and in the life 

# U. S. Registration Area: Cerebral softening, locomotor ataxia, general 
paralysis, .78 per cent; syphilis, .47 per cent; total 1.25 per cent. 
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insurance companies, the figures relating to these maladies are 
approximately correct. 

While syphilis may be widely prevalent in certain classes of 
society, the suggestion that it is a very common disease among 
the great middle classes is not yet supported by comprehensive 
statistics. 

As to educational work, this must be done — especially 
by life insurance companies — with great discretion, the mere 
teaching of the physiology of sex and the pathology of infectioil 
being not devoid of danger. Back of it all there must be charac- 
ter building, encouragement of normal and healthful activities, 
the development of a sense of responsibility for the preservation 
of health and the smashing of the dogma that a man's body is 
his own to do with as he pleases. 

Me. James E. West, Chief Scout Executive, Boy Scouts of 
America: I would have you believe that all Dr. Gulick has said 
in his paper with reference to the Camp Fire Girls is applicable 
to the Boy Scout movement, and is fairly applicable to othe* 
organizations working for boys and girls in this country, indeed 
the world over. We are in this day directing our thought and 
energy more than ever before to the opportunity of having some 
of our advanced ideas, if you please, given consideration and 
expression by an attempt to reach and influence the boy and 
girl in a practical fashion. All of this is very wholesome and 
very encouraging for the future. I wonder, though, how many 
of us, each concerned with his or her daily program of life, his 
own particular line of thought and hobby, actually realize tfye 
opportunity that is before us as specialists in a cooperative effort 
to utilize the agencies that are at work with boys and girls in 
giving expression to well-thought-out lines of improvement. 

The Boy Scout movement has endeavored tp express a most 
hearty desire to cooperate with all organizations which have 
in their program something which is usable in the work with 
boys, and we are today, in a more or less practical fashion, 
cooperating in a very definite form with a great many of the 
agencies which have undertaken the responsibility of working 
with boys along special channels. 

The most conspicuous effort of the Boy Scout movement 
is its cooperation, perhaps, with the American Red Cross Society. 
Every Boy Scout must have elementary knowledge of the prin- 
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ciples of first aid^-must not only have the knowledge, but must 
demonstrate an ability to do certain things which are not only 
useful to him as an individual in taking care of himself, but 
useful to him in his home and useful to the community, and use- 
ful to the nation. We are also cooperating with organizations 
which have been organized for the "safety first" idea, and I might 
go on and enumerate a number of national movements which have 
special ideas before them as an objective, with which the Boy 
Scout movement is cooperating. 

These organizations, as I said before, constitute a big medium 
for all engaged in this special line of work here, through which 
to present in the language of the boy and the girl ideals which 
will advance the cause which is close to our hearts. 

The Boy Scout movement is perhaps as fairly understood 
as any of the movements for boys and girls in this country. Dr. 
Gulick has told you how essential character development is ; but, 
as well understood as the Boy Scout movement is, we have much 
difficulty in getting people to believe that we really are interested, 
fundamentally, in that object more than in any other. 

It may interest you to know briefly just how the Boy Scout 
movement came into being, in order to demonstrate just what I 
have said. The idea is not traceable to any one man or any 
special group of men. It is a combination of ideas which have 
been brought together from various sources, perhaps it might be 
fairly said by the genius of one man. 

Baden-Powell calls our attention to the fact that as society 
is at present developing, the home influence is unfortunately con- 
stantly lessening, so that its grasp upon the boy and the girl 
is not as strong as it was in the past, making the development 
of character largely a matter of chance — surely it is largely 
a matter of environment. Since the home is losing its inluence 
and the public schools cannot concern themselves definitely with 
the development of character, it is left largely to chance or 
accident with the average boy and girl. Of course, there are 
exceptions — but in our large cities and in our unhappy rural 
communities it is largely a matter of chance as to which group 
of girls or boys our girl or our boy associates with, rnd it is 
in this leisure time or chance association that the most elective 
things happen which affect the development of character. Baden- 
Powell realized these conditions very keenly and set himso] to the 
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task of working out a program which would be so attractive to 
the boy that, in those times when he was not under the restraint 
of the schools or the home or other wholesome agency, when 
he would be on the street or in the field or on the village corner, 
or in the country store — that the boy would be glad to have 
before him an objective which had to do with the development 
of character, without the boy's realization of that phase, in a 
way which would to a large degree supply that influence which 
is lacking in our established organizations. 

Conservation of our national resources is universally ap- 
proved, but of what value would material resources be unless we 
conserve the moral, intellectual and physical future of the coming 
generation ? 

Prevention is recognized as better and less expensive than 
cure. The Boy Scout movement takes the boy at that time of 
life when he is beset with the new and bewildering experiences of 
adolescence and diverts his thoughts therefrom to wholesome and 
worth-while activities. In this manner our character-building 
movement has done much in numerous cities to diminish the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. 

So we have this big Boy Scout movement in which every boy 
is committed on his honor to do his best, to do his duty to God 
and country, to obey the Scout laws, to help other people at all 
times and to keep himself physically strong, mentally awake and 
morally straight ; in which every boy takes as a part of his oath, 
as a part of the law, an obligation that he will keep himself clean, 
clean in mind, clean in thought, and clean in action and word, 
and that he will travel only with a clean crowd. We believe that 
by our system of association, not school-room methods, but our 
system of association of boys with men of strong character, who 
as volunteers are directing the leisure opportunities of boys, the 
Boy Scout movement is offering a definite opportunity for great 
advancement along the lines of the program of those of you who 
are interested in social hygiene. 
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SOCIAL HYGIENE ACTIVITIES IN 1914 

Edward L. Reyes, Jr., M.D. 
President, The Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis 

The mere enumeration of social hygiene activities in the 
United States at the present day is more than any speaker could 
attempt or any audience digest. Within the past decade this 
movement has spread from the isolated prophecies of Dr. Morrow 
and a few others, concerning the dangers of venereal disease, 
to become a truly national campaign. At its head stands the 
American Social Hygiene Association, cooperating with innumer- 
able organizations directly and indirectly interested in the hy- 
giene of sex; the magnitude of its task attested by its active 
headquarters in New York, Chicago and San Francisco; its effi- 
ciency by this present gathering. 

Next in importance are the local societies, the most active 
ones situated in Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Hartford, Los An- 
geles, Milwaukee, New York, St. Louis, San Francisco and 
Seattle. In cooperation with these, social organizations, 
churches, schools and colleges, medical societies, health boards 
— even the legislatures — have joined in the work. 

Amid this wealth of material we can do no more than com- 
ment upon a few of the more salient features. We may not 
dwell upon the work of our own New York Society. 

The Oregon Social Hygiene Society has been especially active* 
They have eliminated the segregated district as well as the ad- 
vertising quack. They have an active abatement law. They 
publish a model bulletin, issue admirable pamphlets, have con- 
ducted throughout the state a town-to-town lecture and exhibit 
campaign, have already obtained a subsidy from the legislature, 
and hope to place sex education under the control of the State 
Board of Health. 

The Boston Society with the aid of the Boston Dispensary 
is conducting a very interesting hospital extension experiment 
in following maternity and venereal cases to their homes so as 
to give medical advice when it is most needed. 

193 
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To speak in detail of the other local societies were but to 
repeat the detail of pamphlets distributed, lectures given and 
vice vigorously attacked in various ways. 

Lecture Work 

The spreading of information through lectures is one of the 
most important functions of sex hygiene societies, and this year 
has seen more intelligent coordination in this work than ever 
before. It is recognized that sex education should begin with the 
opportune sympathetic answering of natural questions. This 
must be done by the parent, and the parent can best be reached 
by lectures to mothers' meetings in the public schools. 

It is further recognized that though the average school teacher 
cannot be fitted to conduct a course in sex hygiene, she should 
be fitted to understand the subject so as to deal sympathetically 
and intelligently with individual cases coming under her obser- 
vation. Hence the effort of the American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation, the Young Women's Christian Association and other 
organizations to introduce a course on sex hygiene into all 
normal schools. 

Carrying this principle one step further, it is recognized 
that more profit may be expected from lectures given to social 
settlement workers than from lectures given to social settle- 
ment children; and finally experience has amply shown that the 
single lecture does little more than excite interest, curiosity or 
fear. 

The subject cannot be properly handled except by courses 
of lectures. 

Medical Work 

The following states make venereal diseases reportable to the 
State Health Office: 
Iowa 
Indiana 
Louisiana 
Wisconsin 
Vermont 
Kansas 
California 
Massachusetts (partially) 
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The following cities include venereal diseases among those 
which must be reported by physicians, hospitals, clinics, etc. : 

Chicago (partially) 

Rochester, N. Y. 

New York City 

Cleveland 

Salt Lake City 

San Diego 

Los Angeles 
The following State Boards of Health are equipped for mak- 
ing certain tests : 

Florida (gonorrhea only) 

Michigan (gonorrhea only) 

Kansas (gonorrhea only) 

North Carolina (gonorrhea only) 

Washington (gonorrhea and syphilis) 

Connecticut (gonorrhea and syphilis) 

Vermont (gonorrhea and syphilis) (State cases only) 
The following City Health Departments have equipment for 
making certain tests, as follows: 

Chicago (gonorrhea and syphilis) 
I Newark (gonorrhea and syphilis) 

Rochester, N. Y. (gonorrhea and syphilis) 

Providence (gonorrhea and syphilis) 

Lancaster, Pa. (gonorrhea and syphilis) 

Philadelphia (gonorrhea and syphilis) 

New York City (gonorrhea and syphilis) 

Seattle (gonorrhea and syphilis) 

Louisville, Ky. (gonorrhea and syphilis) (charity cases only) 

Cincinnati (gonorrhea only) 
The above state and city health officers have been active in 
encouraging physicians and institutions in the use of the labora- 
tory facilities to a greater or less degree. 

The following State Health Departments have issued pam- 
phlets, cards, folders, or other publicity matter in regard to- 
venereal disease: 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Texas v ,,:;;.; 
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Wisconsin 

Connecticut 

Rhode Island 
The following City Health Departments have issued pam- 
phlets, cards, folders, or other publicity matter in regard to 
venereal diseases: 

Newark 

Seattle 

North Yakima, Wash. 

St. Louis 

New York City 
The following states and cities have made special provision 
in hospitals or wards for the treatment of venereal disease: 

State of Massachusetts 

City of Newark, N. J. 

City of Rochester, N. Y. 

City of Detroit, Mich. 

City of St. Louis, Mo. 

City of Cincinnati, O. 

City of Philadelphia, Pa. 

City of New York 
The following states have laws making venereal disease a bar 
to marriage: 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

North Dakota 

Utah 

Oregon 
The following states require a medical certificate before a 
marriage license may be issued: 

Wisconsin 

North Dakota 

Oregon 

In the State of Iowa the following provision is made : 
"Any person afflicted with either of these diseases, who 
shall knowingly transmit or assume the risk of trans- 
mitting the same by intercourse to another person shall 
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be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
be fined in the sum of not to exceed five hundred dollars 
($500) or imprisoned in the county jail not to exceed 
one year, or both such fine and imprisonment. And in 
addition thereto, shall be liable to the party injured in 
damages to be recovered in any court of competent 
jurisdiction. " 

There still is a very definite need for a better understanding 
of syphilis and gonorrhea by the layman. Many people today 
have a very exaggerated idea as to ease of infection and es- 
pecially as to symptoms of syphilis. Gonorrhea, which used to 
be likened to a cold in the head, is now-a-days likened to 
leprosy and cancer; while the innocent victim of acne, shingles 
or poison ivy is shunned as an infectious syphilitic. And whereas 
actually only from five to eight per cent, of syphilitics develop 
grave lesions of the nervous system, every luetic now-a-days looks 
upon himself as doomed to locomotor ataxia. 

Some effort has been made to introduce a course in social 
hygiene into our medical schools, our nurses' training schools, 
and into the Normal Schools for Teachers. No better method 
could be devised for combatting these false views that have 
resulted from popular alarm. 

Social Organizations 

The women's clubs have given social hygiene and sex 
education some consideration, and the General Federation, as well 
as the Y.W.C.A., has a committee for the consideration of social 
hygiene in normal school curricula and also for sex education 
of parents through the clubs. Miss Julia Lathrop, Children's 
Bureau, Department of Labor, Washington, has been appointed to 
consider the work and prepare a suitable bibliography during the 
coming year. In looking through the program for the year of 
some thirty-five women's clubs, I did not find one that is not pre- 
paring to take up the subject of sex education during the coming 
year. There is also a marked change in their methods. A year 
ago one lecture was given in the majority of clubs; in some few 
a course, invariably covering the biological approach. This 
year committees are being formed to study the situation; look 
up literature and report later in the year as to the best methods. 
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In some few clubs the courses take up the problem; from the social 
hygiene rather than the sex hygiene point of viewy and embrace 
rather broadly the different phases of sex education* 

Prof. Bigelow's sub-division of sex education) is being very 
generally accepted : : ; ; : J 

Sex Hygiene for personal and social sex 1 health. 
Sex Ethics and Sociology for sex conduct. 11 
Sex Psychology for health and conduct.. ; : 
Biology, including Physiology, for mental attitude and 
the essential facts of reproduction. ;,:,.{ 

Eugenics for sex conduct and race improvement, j 

The Women's Suffrage Organizations are also, taking the matter! 
up, but their interest lies mainly in the possible improvement! 
and enforcement of laws relating to prostitution. ' ' 

During the past year the Council of Jewish Women has ni- 
creased the number of its sections actively interested in our wbrk 
from 7 to 33. Most of these sections have had lectures on sex 
hygiene by physicians, and some have started study circles, co- 
operating with other organizations — Women's CltiBs, 1 School Im- 
provement Associations or School Extension Course's. ' iL; 
Valuable work in this latter connection has been' done in the 
Public School Extension Course of Birmingham, ! Ala., where a 
series of lectures to mothers have been arranged and delivered 
by the most prominent physicians of the city, through the co- 
operation of the Board of Education with the Council of Jewish 
Women. ^ • 

In the School of Philanthropy this year social hygiene is 
definitely taken up in three departments: By DryDevine in his ! 
course on Social Movements ; by Dr. Miller in his course ; on 
Diseases which have a Social Relation and in the cburse which 1 
deals with housing conditions. This last deals mtfre especially 
with the low moral standards brought about by congested living 
in our tenements. ' /!i 

Very definite welfare work has been done this past year by 1 
a number of industrial organizations throughout t^ie , country f 
This work is being developed along three lines:/ ' ". 

First, Work among Women. — The National Clpak & Suit 
Co. have two lecturers, one for the men (Dr. Wile) and one for 
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the women (Miss Smith). Miss Smith has used the biological 
approach and her appeal has been toward prospective mother- 
hood. She has gotten very close to the girls, and the company 
feel that the work has been of such value that she is to have 
regular office hours there this year, and the girls are to be allowed 
to come to her and discuss personal problems. Another organi- 
zation here has worked with girls rather more on a social and 
economic basis. Biology has not been touched upon, as the 
lecturer felt that the majority of the girls already knew too much 
about reproduction. The appeal has been along the lines of 
increased efficiency in work; the need of helping the boy to sex 
control and to developing a feeling of respect for one's own body. 
These lectures have also been satisfactory, but how much has 
been due in both instances to personality and how much to sub- 
ject-matter it is difficult to tell. 

Second, Lectures to Men. — A number of organizations are 
having talks to the men during the noon hour. This plan is carried 
out generally throughout the country, and has been found very 
satisfactory. The lecturers find there is a certain informality 
about talks at this hour which enables them to get more quickly 
in touch with the men. The men whom I know who have been 
doing this work have made their appeal on the ground of effi- 
ciency and chivalry, as well as personal health. 

The third method being tried is the indirect approach through 
physical culture work and personal hygiene. 

The Play Ground and Recreation Association of America, a 
national organization which acts as a clearing house for in- 
formation regarding recreation organizations throughout the 
country, reports that nothing directly along the sex education 
line has been attempted. 

The National Vacation Committee of the Women's Depart- 
ment of the National Civic Federation confines its effort in this 
direction to investigation of nearby summer boarding houses 
from the standpoint of morality so as to provide cleaner environ- 
liient for working girls during their vacations. 

Although little effort has been made by recreation organi- 
zations to improve sexual health by direct attack, their indirect 
influence is immense. ' 

This is notably true of the Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls. 
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Religious Organizations 

Probably the greatest increase of interest during the past 
year has been in the work done by religious organizations. There 
is not a denomination that has not at its yearly meeting taken 
up this subject either in discussing what the church can do in 
sex education, or else the church's attitude toward a health 
certificate for marriage. Such organizations as the Congre- 
gational Church Convention of Barnstable County, Mass., this 
year had one special session devoted to social hygiene. Four 
papers were read: 

(1) As It Appears to the Minister; 

(2) As It Appears to the Physician; 

(3) As It Appears to the Teacher; 

(4) As It Appears to the Lawyer. 

This conference is but typical of those held throughout the 
country. Practically all the Social Service Commissions in the 
Episcopal Church have taken up the matter for discussion. 
Several have adopted the plan of having traveling libraries to 
be sent from clergyman to clergyman, that they might read the 
best books on the subject, the Commission also furnishing one 
or two trained lecturers to talk personally with the rector, and 
when necessary with fathers and mothers. The National Sun- 
day-School Association has had a series of articles in the Sun- 
day-School Times suggesting methods. The Methodist Associa- 
tion have inserted two lessons in their senior Sunday-school text 
books. The Massachusetts Sunday-School Association has a 
bibliography for sex education for use in the Sunday-schools. 
Sunday-schools in Cleveland and Roxbury have a shelf with sex 
education books for the use of parents. 

The subject has been taken up in practically all mothers' meet- 
ings in churches of every denomination. Little progress has been 
made because so few people are able to talk intelligently to 
mothers on this subject. They all need certain practical pam- 
phlets and a practical bibliography. 

Finally, the Y.M.C.A. is continuing and broadening its ex- 
cellent lecture and physical instruction work, and the Y.W.C.A. 
has begun work on similar lines. 
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Educational Organizations 

There are but few school boards who have not during the 
past year been called upon to consider the introduction of sex 
education into the public schools. In a large part of the country 
sex education, as we understand it, has not been considered so . 
much as sex hygiene. Putting this as a separate topic, thereby 
calling definite attention to sex in schools, has been deprecated 
by a large number of people, and was apparently a failure in 
Chicago, where it was tried last year. In certain other schools 
(for instance two of our high schools in New York City) the 
superintendents handle the subject themselves, giving informal 
talks to the pupils as occasion arises. A number of teachers are 
doing this throughout the country, but the majority of those 
who recognize the need feel ill prepared to cope with the subject. 
The National Education Association took the matter up at its 
recent meeting and passed certain resolutions, copy of which 
appears in the Bulletin for July of The American Social Hygiene 
Association. 

A number of colleges have had courses in social hygiene, viz., 
two at Columbia, one at Reed College, one at New York Uni- 
versity, one at the Michigan State Normal School, Ypsilanti. 
In Boston, the Eugenics School has included sex education. Mrs. 
Mitchell's article in the June 20 issue of The Survey gives a 
most acceptable idea of what the schools can do. All organi- 
zations feel the need of a standard course for teachers and for 
those working as leaders with young people. There are, of 
course, great difficulties in working out such a course, as environ- 
ment has so much to do with the child's attitude toward sex 
matters. 

Vice 

The attitude of the community in regard to the vice problem 
is far from fixed. The segregation theory is dying hard, but at 
least it is dying. Injunction and abatement laws are on trial 
in various states and we ardently hope that such a law may be 
enforced in San Francisco during the Panama Exposition. Vice 
investigations have been conducted by The American Social Hy- 
giene Association for the State of Massachusetts, the city of 
Lancaster, Pa., and for 18 other towns and cities, the names of 
which cannot be given as reports have not been published. The 
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following tribute to the value of this work from the editor of 
the Lancaster Journal merits quotation: 

"This victory marks an epoch in the fight for the moral 
welfare of the coming generations — . True, vice in the , ' 
city has not been entirely eradicated, but Lancaster is 
free forever of the nasty red light and all that it implies 
if the work is carried to its logical conclusions. De- 
cency wins ; it always does." 
The red light district has been attacked, and at least temp^ 
rarily eliminated from Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, Omaha, Rochester, St. Louis, Washington ana 
other cities. 

It is to be hoped that the efforts made this year by the 
Social Hygiene Association in cooperation with other national 
organizations to assure the moral cleanliness of the city of San 
Francisco during the Panama Exposition will meet with tte 
fullest success. No greater triumph than this could reward our 
campaign and justify our existence. 

Summary 

But the elimination of disease and prostitution can not be 
attained solely by the enforced registration of venereal diseases, 
the raiding of disorderly houses, and the enactment of laws 
against procuration and solicitation. Such police and legislative 
activity achieves temporary or local ends. But reform of this 
sort rapidly burns itself out and the police remain singularly' 
human in their weaknesses. The real strength of the social hygiene 
movement of today lies in the cooperative activities of the great 
religious, social and educational organizations. They are strik- 
ing the evil at its source ; not by driving the prostitute into the' 
street and then out of it again, but by preventing our young girls 
from becoming prostitutes, and our young men from preying 
upon them. This they hope to achieve by irifbrniing the mind so. 
as to banish prurient curiosity, by diverting the imagination to! 
emotions joyous and clean, by exercising the body in playgrounds 
and dance halls that are safe, and above all by inspiring the sdul 
with the highest religious and family and civic ideals. To turn« 
lust into love, "into the enthralling love df mate for equal mate >; 
into civic love for freedom, home and stated into the eternal lovel 
of God and of all things create" — such is our aspiration. ;,!y/ 
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MEDICINE AND THE SOCIAL HYGIENE MOVEMENT 

Archibald McNeil, M.D. 
Chief of the Venereal Clinic, New York City Department of 

Health 

The social hygiene movement gains its impetus from several 
sources : 

(1) The refinement and strengthening of the moral 

sense of members of society. 
(8) The awakening of communities to the necessity of 
instruction, that has followed a recognition of the 
destructive and frequently tragic effects of sex 
diseases. To this awakening the clearly drawn 
and vivid pictures of the clinician has contri- 
buted. He has described the effects of gonorrhea 
with its long list of complications and sequelae, — 
the infection of joints, its crippling effects on 
women who are frequently condemned to the life 
of invalids, and also syphilis and its near and re- 
mote effects, the deformities it produces, the cases 
of locomotor ataxia, general paresis, its effect on' 
offspring, the circulatory diseases it causes, etc., 
etc. 
First, the moral standards and fineness of individuals is the 
Achievement of years of laborious schooling in discipline and re- 
pression, first of the lowest vegetative appetites, and then of 
the elementary passions and impulses. And so we see living side 
fey side in any community, the savage, brutish individuals, and 
all gradations of these up to the most splendidly and finely 
endowed individuals. The problem of building character and 
culture is not in the domain of medicine. 

••: The second, the educational impulse in the social hygiene 
movement, involves many complex features, and is a field to which 
medicine can and must increasingly contribute. Here too, the 
physician has decided limitations. Whether mothers misinformed, 
! and this perhaps by their husbands, shall continue to whisper 
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into the ears of their daughters that falsehood, that the men 
who seek their daughters' hands in marriage have by some physi- 
ological compulsion foreign to the female sex, been driven to in- 
dulge their lustful appetites with the necessary exposure to dis- 
ease and whether boys and girls shall be instructed at a very 
early age in matters of sex hygiene — these are problems for the 
educator and moral and ethical teachers. 

Parenthetically it may here be observed, that education in 
these particulars is in itself insufficient to promote clean and 
chaste living, else sex disease would, acquired in the usual manner, 
be a rare occurrence among medical students and nurses. But 
these questions are for others to enlarge upon. 

The true and proper function of medicine is to augment the 
work of teachers and parents; to impart clearly and sanely 
a knowledge of the facts of normal physiology and to warn with- 
out extravagance of language against misconceptions, unclean 
or harmful practices and perversions. Further they should 
spread a knowledge of preventive measures against sex diseases 
and help establish measures for the early diagnosis and most 
effective treatment of these diseases. How much of this has 
been done by the New York Department of Health is my theme. 

The attitude of the great majority of the medical profession 
towards the problem of controlling venereal diseases is passive 
in the extreme, their efforts being principally directed towards 
the treatment and cure of infected persons. Physicians as a 
class have made no effort to educate and enlighten the masses 
regarding either the serious consequences to the individual or the 
menace of venereal diseases to future generations. On the con- 
trary they have rather opposed than aided any efforts towards 
this end. 

On February 20, 1912, however, the Board of Health of the 
City of New York, feeling that the time had arrived for extend- 
ing its activities into the field of venereal diseases, adopted the 
following series of resolutions: 

Whereas, The venereal diseases are infectious, communicable 
and preventable, and constitute a serious menace to the public 
health, thus properly coming under the charge of the public 
health authorities, and 

Whereas, It is well established that no administrative control 
of such diseases is possible without a system of notification and 
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registration, associated with provision for the municipal care of 
patients unable or unwilling to place themselves under proper 
medical care and to take the precautions necessary to prevent 
the infection of others, be it therefore 

Resolved, First: That on and after May 1, 1912, the 
superintendents or other officers in charge of all public institu- 
tions such as hospitals, dispensaries, clinics, homes, asylums, char- 
itable and correctional institutions, including all institutions which 
are supported in whole or in part by voluntary contributions, 
be required to report promptly the name, sex, age, nationality, 
race, marital state and address of every patient under observa- 
tion suffering from syphilis in every stage, chancroid, or gonor- 
rheal infection of every kind (including gonorrheal arthritis), 
stating the name, character, stage and duration of the infection, 
the date and source of contraction of the infection, if obtainable, 
and 

Second: That all physicians be requested to furnish similar 
information concerning private patients under their care, except- 
ing that the name and address of the patient need not be reported. 

Third: That all information and all reports, in connection 
with persons suffering from these diseases, shall be regarded as 
absolutely confidential, and shall not be accessible by the public 
nor shall such records be deemed public records. 

Fourth: That the Department of Health shall provide 
facilities for the free bacteriological examination of discharges 
for the diagnosis of gonorrheal infections, and also shall provide, 
without charge, vaccines for the treatment of such infections, and 

Fifth: That the Department of Health shall undertake to 
make, without charge, the Wassermann and Noguchi tests for the 
diagnosis of syphilis and examine specimens for spirochetes. 

Sixth: That these diagnostic and therapeutic facilities be 
extended only when the data required for the registration of the 
case be furnished by the physician treating the patient, and 

Seventh: That the Department provide and distribute cir- 
culars of information in relation to these diseases. 

When these resolutions went into effect on May 1, 1912, the 
Department established diagnostic clinics for venereal diseases, 
where physicians can refer patients for collection of specimens for 
the various laboratory tests for venereal disease. 
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"Patients are only examined at these clinics on the presenta- 
tion of a written request for an examination from a physician, 
clinic or hospital. All reports of examinations are sent by mail 
(never by telephone) to the physician or institution referring the 
case, and under no circumstances are the results of examinations 
ever reported to patients." 

On the same date a Serological Laboratory was established 
for the free examination of blood specimens for the 

"Wassermann reaction for syphilis and the complement fixa- 
tion test for gonorrhea. Fresh preparations from active lesions 
in cases of suspected syphilis are examined for the treponema 
pallidum and urethral and other discharges for the gonococcus. 

Outfits with full directions for obtaining specimens can be 
obtained free at any of the Department Supply Stations, a list 
of which will be mailed on application." 

The attendance at the diagnostic clinics has been steadily in- 
creasing. 

During the first few months the average weekly attendance 
at these clinics was from ten to twenty, while at the present time, 
the weekly average attendance is 

Manhattan Day, 46 Night, 15 

Brooklyn Day, 16 Night, 7 

62 x 6 22 weekly 

or 372 weekly 

The number of specimens received at the Serological Lab- 
oratory has increased from 15 to 20 a week in 1912 to 1000 at 
the present time. 

The reporting of cases of venereal diseases to the Department 
has, considering the opposition of a large part of the medical 
profession, made remarkable progress. 

During the last nine months of 1912, a total of 5,661 cases 
of venereal disease were reported by physicians and institutions, 
while during the corresponding months of 1918, a total of 12,376 
cases were reported. 

While from January 1st to October 1st, 1914, a total of 
22,703 cases were reported. 

On August 1st, 1913, the position of medical advisor was 
created, The Rockefeller Bureau of Social Hygiene supplying 
the necessary fluids to maintain this position. 

The duties of the medical advisor are to see all persons that 
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apply to the Department for advice regarding venereal disease 
and sex matters. Many of the patients that consult the medical 
advisor, come in response to either the following advertisement* 
inserted daily by the Department in the New York Telegram, or 
from signs placed by the Department in public lavatories, offer- 
ing free and confidential advice regarding venereal disease. 

Never under any circumstances does the medical advisor 
treat cases of venereal disease, his activities being confined to 
making diagnosis, giving advice and referring patients for treat- 
ment to either private physicians or clinics according to the means 
of the patient and the requirements of the patient. 

'The attendance at the Medical Advisor's Clinic from January 
1st to October 1st has been 930, and under the able manage- 
ment of Dr. B. S. Bar ringer, the work of this Clinic is rapidly 
increasing both in volume and importance. 

Undoubtedly the ultimate solution of the social hygiene 
problem can only be accomplished through a wide-spread and 
persistent educational campaign, and it would seem that the de- 
termination of the Department of Health to place venereal dis- 
eases on the same plane with other infectious diseases, must give 
a strong impetus to the educational movement that is becoming 
general throughout the United States. 

*Free advice regarding venereal diseases can be obtained at the Depart- 
ment of Health, 149 Centre St., Room 802, on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays from 2 to 4 P.M., and on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays from 
9 to 11 A.M. All consultations strictly confidential. 
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EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL HYGIENE MOVEMENT 

G. Stanley Hall, Ph. D. 
President, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

My topic on the program suggests that my twenty minutes 
will be given to a discussion of how to teach sex, just what of its 
many phases to stress, by whom, to whom, at what age to begin, 
how plainly to talk, especially of disease, etc. On all these 
topics, despite a very slowly growing consensus, there is still 
the greatest diversity of opinion, and we have seen in recent 
years considerable vacillation of public opinion. Some psychol- 
ogists and pedagogues and our Catholic brethren would teach 
almost nothing of it. Of pressing importance as all these 
problems are, I shall have nothing to say of any of them tonight 
but shall speak only of how to safeguard the rising generation 
against sex dangers without any allusion to sex, for here I think 
we have neglected a fundamental condition of prime importance. 

The thesis is that whenever and however we excite genuine 
interest in any topic whatever, we set a back-fire to reduce sex 
stress and tension, and refine, sublimate, and spiritualize its crass 
energy, and that the degree in which we succeed in doing this is 
the best criterion of the value of all educational influences, secular 
or religious, during the critical decade between the dawn of 
puberty and full nubility, and that conversely, just in propor- 
tion as the school becomes dry and mechanical, and religious and 
aesthetic influences languish, sex dangers increase, so that a lifeless, 
formal, dead religion and a school devitalized and isolated from 
life, at the doors of which, when children enter, they leave their 
souls behind, constitute the most favorable condition for morbid 
over-activity of sexuality. 

The adolescent decade, which has itself been a slow develop- 
ment, is the teacher's opportunity, for here education began 
among primitives and spread up and down the age scale from the 
kindergarten to the university with the progress of civilization. 
Youth hungers and thirsts for life more and fuller. Almost 
nothing is of value that does not touch its feelings and emotions. 
Youth must glow, tingle, crepitate, have excitement, and if this 
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is not provided on a high it will be found on a low plane. The 
new light shed on sex, too, by psychoanalysis, shows how its 
derivatives and psychogenetic equivalents pervade every sphere 
of life, even those in which it was not suspected. Without the 
reinforcements of the sex nature in its large new meaning nearly 
all the forces of higher culture would languish. The problem 
of adolescence is how to short-circuit, transmute it, and turn 
it on to develop the higher powers of man. Now nature gives 
us our life capital and the problem is to invest it for our support 
through life. It is a problem like storing freshet water wrung 
from the clouds in the spring for irrigation to fertilize, through 
the summer and the harvest season, land otherwise dry and dead. 
The hundreds of biographies of great men that Yoder, Lan- 
caster, Swift, and others have studied show that most of them 
at this stage were caught up by some consuming zest, that they 
saw, felt, intuited with amazing insight the deepest things of 
life, acquired their orientation and Ernst ellung and that their 
subsequent life consisted in working out into clearness and for 
others the dim realization of this Wordsworthian period. In- 
deed, Julius Baumann has sought to show in detail that the life 
of Jesus from His advent in the temple was an enthusiastic and 
almost ecstatic absorption in what has variously been called the 
enthusiasm of humanity, the category of the ideal, the vision 
splendid, the great impulsion to love and serve God and man,, 
that was so strong that in Him love took up the harp of life and 
smote the cord of sex which passed in music out of sight. 

To Plato youth meant mild mental inebriation. The boy in 
the unique quadrennium from eight to twelve or more is most 
realistic. He is normally very active and always hard up against 
the world of things and other persons with little discrimination 
between them. But with the teens come not merely acquaint- 
anceship but an inner circle of friends and sometimes spells of 
inclination to solitude, and he begins to unfold an inner world 
of ideas, feelings, wishes, insights of his own, which those who 
would influence him must appeal to ; for as there is a new resist- 
ance to the suggestion of most adults, there is also a new docility 
and suggestibility toward those who can reach his inner life and 
who recognize that the stage of mere drill is now passing. 
Adolescence is the infancy and childhood of manhood and woman- 
hood, the period in which the qualities that make maturity are 
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born and sprouted. Youth is capable of intense admiration and 
true fellowship such as the lad can never know. Shoots of new 
instincts and interests are putting forth their tender leaves. 
All the problems of the meaning, the worth, and work of life are 
dawning upon his horizon. The middle teens find these more or 
less defined, although by no means always consciously. The 
average normal girl in the later teens and the boy a few years 
later are both more keen, alertful, insightful, are growing faster 
in all their fundamental psychic powers than they will ever do 
later in life. Just these critical years are uniquely tense with 
personal, social, economic hopes and fears. These phrases are 
vague, but the burgeonings of the higher life now beginning are 
also nebulous and elemental. 

Now how does sex error show itself? First of all in lessened 
developmental momentum in just this field. Many physical 
symptoms have been enumerated in medical literature but all 
these are unreliable and often misleading. But abated self-con- 
fidence and respect of the desire to be, do, zest, curiosity, right 
ambition on the one hand, and the development of a nil admirari 
sense, of insufficiency to cope with the problem of life, is the 
surest if not the first sign and probably the greatest danger of 
errors in personal sex hygiene, although this rule is by no means 
without exception. We can often detect faint and flitting 8\ig~ 
gestions of sere and yellow age like a stray note of autumn in 
the flood of springtime. Is effort really worth while? There 
is a thin cloud of anxiety, which is the nebula out of which all 
fears, phobias, and obsessions are made, a sense of inadequacy 
or a dread of inferiority, so often and so well diagnosed by 
psychoanalysis, of border-line states which in psychopathic con- 
stitutions may darken into melancholia and even prompt juvenile 
suicide. A sex cause underlies at least half of these pathetic 
cases where young people, who should have the pleroma of life, 
throw down its brimming cup from their lips, cases many of 
which have been carefully analyzed of late. 'We call youth golden 
because all possibilities are open to it, but we might call it leaden 
if all these buds of promise wilt. 

Now a genetic psychologist might be misunderstood if he 
said boldly that every youth and maiden in the teens ought to 
express sex calentures, but always in the higher psychic spiritual 
region into which they are so easily transmuted at this age, and 
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that the ideal should be to sublimate all physical experiences of 
this particular nature into their higher culture equivalents. 
The first stage of sublimation is, as all people who have any 
sagacity concerning youth know, on a high plane of physical 
culture, hygiene, athletics, and absorbing work. The boy or 
girl during these years, when the muscles respond by growth so 
exquisitely to every form of healthy exercise which makes this 
their nascent period, should use them up to the limit of whole- 
some fatigue, and this especially if in the open air, and if he 
treats his stomach and bowels decently is probably on the whole 
the very best safeguard against lustful temptation. A little 
narcissism or a pleasing sense of one's physical perfection is not 
dangerous now unless there is hereditary predisposition to sex 
perversion. Most boys and girls can during the teens greatly 
enhance their physical attractiveness and get the most stimulat- 
ing sense of being able to do things, and by arousing and train- 
ing ideals in this direction the teacher can do very much. To ap- 
preciate and set a high valuation upon the body, to have a 
physical conscience, to be conscious of one's good points and 
to seek to add to them: — this now makes directly for virtue. 
Everything we learn to do with the body, the purpose of keeping 
at the top of one's condition, helps to self-control. Tension 
repressed gives human nature much of all that is best in it and 
is basal for everything, so that we must make no degree of con- 
cession whatever from the ideals of chastity for boys at this stage 
any more than we do for girls. Apart from the social stigma, 
there is now some reason to think that lapses from chastity for 
boys at this age are physiologically and biologically worse in 
their effect on the last, highest, and always most precarious stages 
of the psychophysical development of the individual. Hence we 
must never let down our ideals of purity, innocence, modesty, 
which unfortunately we have to call virginal for male youth. 
This we are now well on the way to understand. 

But we do not realize the need or the power of more purely 
psychic sublimation or how every real interest in any culture 
topic whatever has moral and prophylactic power. The teacher 
of arithmetic, geography, history, drawing, music, literature, 
nature study, as well as the manual arts, if she or he can arouse 
intellectual zest even for the sake of better marks in the school, 
is doing a work of Aristotelian katharsis for sex, diverting 
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some of its energy for better things. Nothing is so convertible 
or polymorphic. The lives of youths who have later become 
great which have lately been studied show that in the great ma- 
jority of cases their lives have been marked by a series of fevers, 
commonly one after another, each for a time dominating all they 
did with will, understanding, and success. In one typical case a 
passion for hunting and trapping which led the boy to spend 
all his spare time roaming the hills and woods, to read and suck 
up from the environment all knowledge of petty game in his 
region, culminated about twelve. At fourteen music became a 
craze and he studied, practised in and out of season, until the 
family revolted at the noise. At sixteen he became very pietistic, 
read the Bible, prayed, and planned to be a clergyman. At eigh- 
teen oratory absorbed his soul and he declaimed, spouted, knew 
by heart half a dozen collections of the world's eloquence. At 
twenty he wrote, both novels and poetry, and at twenty-four 
settled down to philosophy as his final muse. These were in a 
sense so many sex therapies that nature offered. And this one 
case must serve here to illustrate the theory that youth means 
mild intoxication of soul, which is moving about in a world un- 
realized, trying to orient itself with a series of strong mental 
tropisms, always or often in a state of psychic second breath 
and exaltation or faint ecstasy, prone to give itself up to some- 
thing with abandon. It wants to let itself go, be superlative, 
must have excitement, and will get it on a low if it is not provided 
on a high plane. Some youth feel their excelsior call early and 
never swerve, while in our complex life there are more often a 
series of these calentures, but one is accepted as a call to the 
work of life. But in these latter cases we often find a dominant 
genetic correlation in the series and the range of vacillation 
narrows with years. The point is that a goal is erected and is 
striven toward with might and main. Such experiences are 
surrogates or vicariates for or alternates of sex during the pro- 
bationary period between its beginning and before it is ripe for 
its function of propagation. I believe that there is growing 
reason to think that, despite Weismann, not only are acquired 
qualities inherited but that those that crop out in these youth- 
ful fervors are the most inheritable of all traits, mental or moral, 
so that their deploying now is the blossoming of the flower which 
has its own function of seeding later. It is these qualities that 
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have made youth so attractive to normal adulthood from the 
days of Platonic love of boys to the modern student of adoles- 
cence, and those who love to work for boys* generally. These 
nascencies of the human soul are among the most attractive things 
in this world and are what inspire those who are intent on serving 
youth. They are far more patent in boys but so latent in girls 
that what takes place in the soul of the Backfisch or tendron is 
perhaps the most unknown thing in the domain of all psychology, 
for she does not understand herself and nobody has ever yet 
penetrated far into her soul, so* that we know very little of what 
to do for her during the very first pubescent years. Our point 
here and now is that such calentures are also vents for the more 
sarcous manifestations of sex. 

Religion has always been thought a regulative of sex and 
some are now saying that the value of every religion from the 
lowest up is measured by its effectiveness in normalizing this 
function. If love is the strongest passion in the soul it should 
be fixed on the object deemed to be of supreme value and most 
worthy of love, reverence, and sacrifice, whether it be a totem, 
personal God, or our fellow man. From our prophylactic point 
of view, then, the chief need of youth is religion, define it as you 
will, for any is better than none, and the need of all our work 
would be far less if religion had not lapsed to a subordinate 
place in the life of the average youth. If you say religion be- 
longs only to a past age of the world, I reply, in youth all 
normally pass through this stage by way of recapitulation, as so 
many forms of arrest and inversion are regressive to it. Re- 
ligions are good or bad, true or false for the most part according 
to their pragmatic value for youth. 

Indoor and sedentary life is very hard and unnatural for young 
people, whose very nature is activity during this transition 
period. The chief need of the soul, then, is incentive to psychic 
activity, to bring and keep it in the state of slightly perfervid 
activity that belongs to it. If the school is uninteresting, mo- 
notonous, its methods mechanical, its atmosphere dull and life- 
less, then its influence can be probably on the whole more per- 
nicious than any other. Therefore at the very dawn of this age 
there should be a distinct change in subject-matter, methods, 
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perhaps in the school, possibly in the sex of the teacher, and 
if sex segregation is desirable, this is the time when it should 
begin. But these are details. The great fact is that our youth 
are not inspired and without inspiration there is no genuine 
youth, and inspiration is the great regulator of sexuality during 
its developmental stages. 
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LEGAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE PHASES OF THE 
SOCIAL HYGIENE PROBLEM 

Abraham Flexner 
Assistant Secretary, General Education Board, New York City 

I have been requested to speak briefly on the subject of the 
legal and administrative phases of the social hygiene problem. I 
must explain at the outset that my knowledge is limited to Eu- 
ropean conditions. The considerations that I shall submit to you 
are based on an examination of conditions existing in large Eu- 
ropean cities today and have reference to them only. I do not 
undertake to say how far our American situation resembles the 
European situation with which I am more or less familiar and 
I cannot therefore even discuss the question as to whether the 
apparent lessons of European experience are directly applicable 
to our own needs and purposes. 

The literature oil the subject of prostitution in Europe is 
enormous in variety and extent; but from a scientific point of 
view it is very largely of inferior quality. The subject possesses 
obvious attractions, but not many really first rate minds have 
dealt with it. In consequence the literature is, as a whole, un- 
critical and unreliable. It is, in the first place, very largely per- 
meated by unwarranted assumptions. For example, it is obvious 
that any practical measures advanced for dealing with prostitu- 
tion, be these measures of an educational or police character, 
must take account of fundamental biological and other factors. 
About these fundamental factors our knowledge appears to be 
extremely limited. Nevertheless writers and publicists venture 
to base their advice and conclusions on what they glibly term 
"human nature," just as though "human nature" were a defi- 
nitely understood thing, about the composition and significance 
of which there can be no doubt whatsoever. As far as I know, 
no one of those who defend their propositions by an appeal to 
what they call "human nature" has ever undertaken to express in 
words what he understands the term "human nature" to mean. 
I give this as one illustration of the sort of vagueness which 
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discredits so much of what is said, written and proposed in refer- 
ence to dealing with prostitution. 

My own views, if views they may be called, are necessarily 
tainted by the defect which I have just pointed out. I beg you 
to understand therefore that I am speaking in the most tenta- 
tive spirit, with keen and constant realization of the lack of 
knowledge in general and of my own peculiar disqualification in 
particular. 

Let me now briefly put before you the substance of what I 
can say on the subject which has been assigned to me. First, from 
what standpoint does the law undertake to deal with what we un- 
derstand as immorality— r-that is, with offences against commonly 
accepted notions of the sort of relations that ought to prevail 
between the sexes? Society possesses an elaborate apparatus in 
the shape of laws, courts, public opinion, etc., for the purpose 
of compelling, directly and indirectly, certain types of behavior. 
Certain forms of behavior can be obtained by the menace of 
social disapproval; others, touching more vital concerns, such 
as the security of property and life, need to be safeguarded by 
heavy penalties — fines, imprisonment or even death. Whenever, 
in a word, whether consciously or unconsciously, societies decide 
what they wish people to do or not to do, they also devise 
some way of compelling compliance with the social will; and this 
way runs from a taboo to hanging or electrocution. The par- 
ticular procedure adopted depends on the importance attached 
to the point at issue, on the state of public opinion in respect 
to it and other similar considerations. Among the types of 
behavior with which society concerns itself must of course be 
included the relations between the sexes. Various types of sex 
relationship, widely differing in their ethical and social out- 
come, have existed in different ages and among different races, 
and are even now urged or defended. It is hardly necessary for 
me to state the particular form of sex relation which European 
and American opinion now, on the whole, approves and desires to 
secure. How is this approved and desired type of sexual re- 
lationship to be secured? Is it like our manners at table to be left 
to the pressure of social opinion? Is it like honesty in conduct- 
ing a business to be procured partly by public opinion and partly 
by the danger of criminal prosecution? European experience 
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appears to point to certain conclusions, valid for Europe, but 
whether valid for us or not, I do not undertake to say. 

First: Prostitution taken in its simplest and barest form 
cannot be treated as a crime. The temptation to repress pros- 
titution by classifying it as a crime and dealing with it accord- 
ingly is obviously very great. Nothing is easier than the effort 
to repress or to forbid. Every parent is conscious of the tend- 
ency to shout "don't — or I'll do so and so." But experience 
teaches that there are definite limitations to what can be ac- 
complished in this summary fashion. A few objectionable tend- 
encies can perhaps be checked by being penalized — whether wisely 
or unwisely we need not consider; a few others may be perhaps 
by wise management diverted into other channels. The par- 
ticular disposition to be made of any objectionable tendency or 
act depends then on circumstances — on the nature of the im- 
pulse and on other factors, too. Society as a whole tends to act 
in dealing with delinquents, big and little, just as parents tend 
to act. It would like to put its foot down and forbid. And as 
it has attained a certain measure of success by dealing with 
theft and disorder and murder in this simple and comparatively 
inexpensive fashion, its first impulse on being crossed is to forbid 
and to penalize. It is, however, one thing to call a thing a 
crime, even by common consent, and another thing to deal with 
it effectually by the methods of the criminal law. Criminal 
proceedings, even if directed against obvious offenses, are in- 
effectual unless strongly backed by public opinion. In their 
present state, European thought, custom and public opinion will 
not sustain any procedure based on the supposed criminality of 
prostitution. While chastity and monogamy are universally ap- 
proved, departures therefrom on the part of one or both sexes 
in this social stratum or that are not regarded as criminal, in 
the sense in which it is thought criminal to violate property 
rights. Its consequences may be more dangerous than the con- 
sequences of theft and drunkenness, but prostitution is not re- 
sented as theft and drunkenness are resented; it cannot, there- 
fore, be handled from the same point of view, despite the theo- 
retical attitude of society as to the proper form of sexual be- 
havior. 

There is another difficulty, not unrelated to the one just 
mentioned, in the way of treating prostitution from the legal 
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point as a crime. Prostitution involves two persons. Attention 
has hitherto been very largely concentrated upon the woman, 
but it is obvious that no proceedings directed against her can be 
either effective or equitable. Why is prostitution practically 
objectionable? Because — aside from the more spiritual point 
of view — it ruins health, wastes money and generally demoralizes 
both participants. Now nothing that can be done to the woman 
partner will avoid the danger of health, will avoid economic 
waste, will prevent personal demoralization. The offence is 
essentially a dual offence and its dual nature is coming to be 
acutely present to European consciousness; the more clearly 
this is realized the more impossible it will be to deal with the 
woman alone on the criminal basis. As for the man, no one has 
ever seriously proposed to treat him as a criminal. The criminal 
point of view is there too impossible, because it is unfair and in- 
effectual. 

Thus far, then, we may say that Europeans refuse to regard 
prostitution in itself as a crime. What the law cannot, however, 
do to the prostitute itself it may, nevertheless, to a very con- 
siderable extent be able to do in reference to certain agents and 
conditions that either favor the practise of prostitution or are 
more or less indispensable to it. For example, public opinion 
which will not sustain a direct effort to crush the prostitute by 
legal processes is nevertheless ready to crush those who profit 
through its exploitation. It is well known that no considerable 
part of prostitution is artificially produced and cultivated by 
those who profit by so doing. The white slaver, the pimp, the 
brothel keeper and others of this type are those amenable to 
direct legal attack. While, therefore, European opinion refuses 
to make prostitution in itself a crime, it endeavors to reduce the 
volume of immorality by dealing severely with those persons 
and those conditions which tend to increase it. From the Eu- 
ropean point of view therefore, if I may sum the matter up 
briefly, the law while declining to regard prostitution as a crime, 
tends more and more to regard as criminal any third party in- 
terest in it. This attitude has, on the whole, paid. White slav- 
ing in the strict sense of the term has practically ceased to exist 
in European capitals and it has been stamped out by the vigi- 
lance of the authorities. Brothels have been rendered few and in 
most places comparatively inconspicuous; street-walking has 
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been greatly curtailed. These are distinct gains. They reduce 
the activity of the prostitute and thus virtually curtail the 
amount of irregularity. 

The second portion of my topic deals with the administra- 
tive question. Let us assume that prostitution in itself is not 
to be regarded as a crime ; that in so far as immorality in and for 
itself is concerned, society must be satisfied to deal with it by 
indirect methods, through education, sanitation, social reform, 
etc.; that direct repressive efforts must concern themselves only 
with the conditions tending to favor or promote immorality. 
What sort of organ should the community use for this last 
named purpose? The Continent has had a lengthy experience 
with two forms of administration — one, a morals police, main- 
tained for the specific purpose of dealing with prostitution; the 
other, the effort to deal with it through agencies created for the 
purpose of dealing with objectionable external conditions in 
general. 

The fundamental objection to morals police in the light of 
experience is the fact that the creation of a special organ appears 
inevitably to concede some sort of recognized status to prostitu- 
tion. As a rule the morals police have existed in communities 
which have practised regulation — regulation meaning the legal 
recognition of prostitution as a legitimate means of livelihood, 
so long as it is carried on in conformity with rules issued by the 
police. The objections to the legalization of prostitution are 
so many and so familiar that it is hardly more than necessary 
to recite them here. Regulation is objectionable on practical 
grounds because it fails. It nowhere succeeds in getting hold 
of more than an inconsiderable fraction of those who live by 
prostitution. It cannot achieve even a semblance of success un- 
less it admits the right of minors to practise prostitution pro- 
fessionally and from any such step as this the modern conscience 
wholly revolts. It is further objectionable because it makes a 
return to decent living immensely more difficult and again be- 
cause it threatens to draw into permanent prostitution those 
who, despite an irregular life for a time, if left to themselves 
might finally escape the mire. In so far then as the creation 
of special police implies an effort to deal with prostitution 
through some form of recognition or regulation, it has proved 
both futile and unwise. 
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Aside from the objection just heard to a morals police, that 
it tends to concede to prostitution some sort of legalized status, 
the morals police is objectionable because it is peculiarly liable 
to corruption. Examples can be freely cited from every Eu- 
ropean city which has employed a morals police, showing the 
practical impossibility of maintaining an honest force dealing 
with this peculiar evil. Corruption is so insidious and so wide- 
spread that the only way to keep it within bounds is to reduce 
the size of the morals police so as to keep its members under close 
supervision. But obviously* the moment the morals police is 
thus reduced in numbers, it becomes too small to discharge the 
functions for which it was created. With police corruption 
European cities have at this time comparatively little trouble, 
quite regardless of whether a specialized morals police exists 
for handling prostitution or not. It is obvious, therefore, that 
a morals police is not needed in order that the integrity of the 
main body of the police may be preserved. Honesty depends, 
I may note in passing, on the character and tenure of the higher 
officials and on the traditions and training of the force itself. 

As European cities furnish no evidence whatsoever favorable 
to the contention that a morals police is needed in order to 
insure an honest police force, so they furnish no proof that a 
morals police is needed in order to preserve public order and 
decency. The stranger roaming the streets of London, Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, observes in all substantially the same phenomena: 
yet London is without a morals police, and the other cities 
each possess one, varying in size and adequacy. This is even 
more striking in the cities that come next in size: Manchester, 
Birmingham, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Stuttgart, Munich, Buda- 
pest can hardly be distinguished from each other in so far as 
external order is concerned. Three of them possess a morals 
police; four of them are without such a force. If an opinion 
favorable to one at the expense of the others may be ventured, 
Amsterdam is the most orderly of all; and Amsterdam has no 
morals police. 

This opinion is now as a matter of fact so widely held 
that nowadays the morals police is very rarely urged on the 
ground that it is an indispensable means of keeping order and 
decency. On the other hand, some necessity for a body of this 
kind still exists in communities that cling to medical inspection 
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of prostitutes. There is thus an evident tendency in these towns 
to defend the morals police as a sanitary police. Whether an 
administrative organ of this sort is needed tends therefore to de- 
pend on the attitude of the community towards the hygienic 
regulation of prostitution. This is too extensive a question to 
be taken up incidentally in the course of a brief address and it 
is really too important and complicated a question to be dog- 
matically decided and dismissed. For the evidence pro and con 
I must refer my hearers to the somewhat elaborate statement 
in which I have tried to do justice to both sides. If I may 
venture to report here the conclusions at which I arrived, I 
should say that sanitary regulation has never succeeded any- 
where; that waiving all other possible objections, the practical 
difficulties in the way of its success seem to be absolutely in- 
superable ;. that it would appear that the reduction of venereal 
disease to a minimum must depend on absolutely divorcing sani- 
tary and police functions — on organizing, not under police, but 
under health department auspices, adequate facilities for treating 
disease and on attracting patients through an educational cam- 
paign. A separate morals police cannot therefore be defended 
on the ground of its sanitary importance. 

It is impossible to say off-hand how much can in any event 
be accomplished by administrative methods. There can be little 
question that the evils associated with prostitution are capable 
of being augmented if prostitution is allowed full sway. If street- 
walking and street-soliciting are permitted, if the liquor traffic 
is uncontrolled, if amusement places are allowed to run riot, if 
houses of prostitution are openly conducted, not only is it likely 
that the actual number of professional prostitutes is increased 
but the amount of business transacted is undoubtedly very much 
augmented. How much the city can, through the police and the 
courts, accomplish in the way of reducing the magnitude and in- 
tensity of these evils necessarily varies from place to place. It 
depends on the size of the city, on the elements which make up 
its population, on local customs and, most of all, on current 
public opinion. Appearances can undoubtedly be greatly im- 
proved by efficient police action; but the actual good accom- 
plished may be less than changed appearances would seem to in- 
dicate. But there is no question in my mind that, even though 
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this be true, the actual good to the community is still very 
considerable. 

There could, however, be no greater blunder than to suppose 
that prostitution can either be wholly or largely eradicated by 
direct administrative attack. Perhaps you will permit me to 
quote what I have elsewhere written as to the possibilities of ad- 
ministrative success and as to what remains to be accomplished 
after administrative efforts have achieved their utmost. 

"What would conceivably happen in a city like London if 
the police, spurred and controlled by an active popular impulse, 
accomplished all that could be humanly expected? Street-walk- 
ing of a provocative character would disappear; the advertised 
brothel would cease to exist; the public house (saloon) would 
strictly enforce the law against the harboring of prostitutes; 
the obvious forms of spurious employment would be dispersed — 
rendered more circumspect and much less readily accessible; 
prostitutes would disappear from the lobby and promenade of 
the variety theaters, etc. The pimp, the exploiter, the third- 
party interest would be severely checked and, with that, the 
tropical growth due to them. We may also assume that a 
vigorous and hygienic policy would lessen the volume of disease, 
and effect quicker and completer cures. In a word, prostitution 
as an offensive and aggressive activity would be more or less done 
for; and the loss through disease would be minimized. 

"What would be gained? The inducement to enter the life 
or to persist in it would be lessened ; the total volume of business 
and the volume transacted by any one woman would be decreased ; 
the financial waste would be less; the amount of disease dis- 
seminated would be less ; the demoralization of the woman would 
often be less complete, less overwhelming, less irretrievable : surely 
very important gains. 

"Well drawn, well codified, well executed laws could accom- 
plish this. Any civilized society utilizing the resources and in- 
strumentalities that every such society has within its reach, can, 
if really so minded, ultimately reduce prostitution and its 
ravages so far by direct action. 

"It is well worth doing; it is, humanly speaking, a possible 
undertaking, even though, I repeat, nowhere as yet by any means 
accomplished. Let us not, however, deceive ourselves into think- 
ing that such a direct frontal attack absolves us from effort in 
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other and different directions. Further achievement depends 
upon alterations in the constitution of society and its component 
parts. In so far a"s prostitution is due to alcohol, to illegiti- 
macy, to broken homes, to bad homes, to low wages, to wretched 
industrial conditions — to any or all of the particular phenomena 
respecting which the modern conscience is becoming sensitive — 
only a transformation wrought by education, religion, science, 
sanitation, enlightened and far-reaching statesmanship can effect 
a cure. Our attitude towards prostitution, in so far as these 
factors are concerned, cannot embody itself in a special re- 
medial or repressive policy, for in this sense it must be dealt 
with as part of the larger social problems with which it is in- 
extricably entangled." 
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